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EDUCATING FOR 
A HEALTHY LIVING 


Out of the several well-known 
purposes of education educating 
for a healthy living is considerably 
important. If physical well-being 
IS meaningful for an individual’s 
life, equally important should be 
the habits and practices that lay a 
sound foundation for physical 
fitness. Traditionally games and 
sports have been regarded as 
means toward achieving this end. 
Of course no one would deny 
their role but much lies beyond 
that. Healthy living essentially 
means proper attitudes toward 
life besides disease-free body and 
a clean, pollution-free atmos¬ 
phere. As a precondition to free¬ 
dom from disease physical fitness 
is essential. For those who attend 
schools the school programme it¬ 
self should enable one to acquire 
such habits that result in healthy 
physique. But somehow this does 
not happen. Children are told 
theoretically to be active, healthy 
and sports-loving. Facts, however, 
do not support that the teachers 
really approve of \yhat they say. 
Except for a lone teacher sports 
and games seldom receive the 
desired attention. 

Physical educatjojn is in fact 


much more than mere games or 
sports. It is whole education of 
the body and mind. Plato gave 
to physique nearly as much impor¬ 
tance as he gave to mind. Healthy 
mind in a healthy body was the 
old Greek adage given currency 
by this great thinker. It was not 
an empty slogan. We realize its 
importance as we read figures 
furnished in medical reports. An 
unhealthy child is an educational 
liability. An active, healthy child 
learns more and easily as compa¬ 
red to the one who is neither so 
active nor so healthy. Physical 
education does not require any 
great amount of finances. Mass 
P.T. and ordinary asanas can do 
the necessary trick even where no 
facilities exist for games and 
sports. If this education ceases 
to be looked upon as the respon¬ 
sibility of a single individual tea¬ 
cher much could be achieved 
easily. Teachers, one hopes, do 
not require too much persuasion 
when they are reminded of their 
professional obligation. Physical 
education is one such area where 
they have to be told to own up 
their responsibility. 
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Physical EducatioB 
and Primary School 
Curriculum 

S^TISII KuMA-R Yadav 

RL‘setncli Fellow 
Cuirk'u/wn Gioup 
NCERT, New Delhi 


All round development of child's 
personality is the sole aim of 
education. The role of physical 
education is very essential in 
fulfilling this aim. Physical edu¬ 
cation means not only mere 
physical training, drill or formal 
activities but it has a wider sense 
in form of mental, physical, emo¬ 
tional and social development. 
This is a generalized fact that 
mental, social, emotional and 
physical developments are inter¬ 
related and interdependant. Men¬ 
tal and emotional development 
are based on the bodily develop¬ 
ment. The social development is 
affected by the bodily deve¬ 
lopment. The bodily development 
helps m tackling successfully 
difficult problems and helps 
the development of knowledge 
The ‘yes’ feeling, positive, optim¬ 
ism, cheerfulness and all the alike 
virtues most coveted are directly 
related to the bodily beautifulness. 
The mental health of the child, 
the poise, the grace and the like 
will be achieved by taking proper 
and timely care of the child’s 
physical development. 



Plato says, “For the first ten 
years of life, education shall be 
predominantly physical, every 
school is to have a gymnasium; 
and a playground, play and sports 
are to be entire curriculum; and 
in this first decade such health 
will be stored as will make all me¬ 
dicine unnecessary”. 

India has a tradition for phy¬ 
sical education and sports for a 
very long time. In 1956, a useful 
guideline for a syllabus of physi¬ 
cal education for primary and 
secondary schools was prepared 
by Union Ministry of Education. 
Education Commission (1964-66) 
has also recommended physical 
education as a compulsory subject. 
In 1965, the Govt of India fram¬ 
ed a multipurpose programme of 
physical education for implemen¬ 
tation in the secondary schools 
of the country. In 10-1-2 pattern 
of education in the country, it has 
been agreed by all concerned that 
physical education should be out 
of the seven compulsory subjects 
in the school curriculum and it 
should be properly integrated in 
the pattern of education. The 
Review Committee (1977) on 
curriculum for the ten-year 
school headed by Shri Ishwarbhai 
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J Patel has emphasized the need 
for adequate time provision for 
this area of school curriculum and 
special guidance to teachers on 
physical education, particularly at 
the primary stage. The report of 
the committee says, Tn the field of 
physical education we find that at 
the primary level properly guided 
activities are not provided, so 
that when children come to the 
next sub-stage, their body capa¬ 
city is not developed sufficiently 
to undertake physical education 
which is provided by the specialist 
teacher! The committee has sug¬ 
gested that physical education at 
the primary stage should include 
(i) dance, (ii) games including 
training, (iii) yoga, (iv) gymnas¬ 
tics and swimming. The Depart¬ 
ment of School Education, ncert, 
New Delhi (1979) prepared a 
draft curriculum in physical edu¬ 
cation for Classes I to X, on the 
basis of the Review Committee 
recommendations. 

The aim of teaching physical 
education at the primary stage is to 
develop a child physically, ment¬ 
ally, and emotionally It further 
aims to develop a pupil’s personal 
and social qualities which may 
help him to lead a healthy, joyful 
and complete life, contributing 
positively to the community and 
the society he lives in. 

The curriculum of physical edu¬ 
cation at the primary stage needs 
to be developed. The Review 
Committee’s recommendations for 
physical i e. dance, yoga, games, 
gymnastics and swimming mostly 
cover the above objectives. Uptill 
now it remained ignored at the 


primary stage but after introducing 
the 10-t-2 system it has been ac¬ 
cepted by most of the states. Some 
suggestions are stated below for 
implementing the curriculum 
eflTectively ; 

— In the morning assembly, 
the class teachers should 
see the cleanliness of hair, 
teeth, nails, clothes, shoes, 
eyes, ears, satchels and 
daily bath of children. The 
teacher may give a talk in 
the assembly about clean¬ 
liness. 



— The teacher should prepare 
w'ell-planned programmes 
of physical education, 
scouting, guiding, N. C C., 
etc The programmes can 
be of help for the cultiva¬ 
tion of such basic qualities 
as endurance, courage, de¬ 
cision-making, resourceful¬ 
ness, respect for others, 
truthfulness, faithfulness, 
loyality to duty, and com¬ 
mon good. 

— The teacher should tell the 
use of handkerchief, the 
good habit of putting the 
waste papers and other 
waste materials in dustbins. 
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habit of cleaning the slate 
with sponge or a piece of 
cloth and stress not to 
clean the slate with spit. 

— The teacher should develop 
good qualities and habits 
when sitting in class, writ¬ 
ing in class, standing in 
class, or walking in class, 
taking water in school and 
also the habit for taking 
the mid-day meals, whether 
supplied by school or 
home, at proper place and 
emphasize washing the 
hands and mouth before 
and after meals 

— For Class I and II, first, the 
teacher should use the long 
whistle to stop and after 
giving some training with 
the whistle to the child he 
should develop the habit 
of understanding various 
signals. 

The teacher should make 
arrangement for fiee move¬ 
ments i.e. walking, running, 
jumping, throwing, hang¬ 
ing etc., and also for high 
Jump, long jump, throwing, 
athletic meet and to jump 
himself from the rope be¬ 
cause it contributes to poise 
and coordination, fun, joy, 
enjoyment and physical 
fitness. 

— For developing the ability 
to concentrate and establish 
values for later life, the 
teacher should give the 
training in yoga by show¬ 
ing charts of various yoga 
positions, various games, 


gymnastics and by demons¬ 
tration on some occ isions. 

— The teacher should adopt 
local dances, explaining and 
demonstrating the move¬ 
ments. At the primal y stage, 
various stimuli foi dancing 
may be provided by means 
of audible stimuli like 
vocal sounds, clapping, 
drums, and also visual sti¬ 
muli like demonstrations 

— Foi developing creative self- 
expression, language expre¬ 
ssion, fun and enjoyment 
the teacher should leach 
them imitation and mime- 
tics i.e. beggar, old man, 
soldier, doctor, buffalo, 
monkey, boat, biiclstlying, 
bear,camel, lamb, lion, bus, 
mcLor-car, tiain etc and 
story-plays of a boat-lnp to 
a pond or a river, fox and 
grapes, fox and the croco¬ 
dile, travelling and the 
circus etc. 

— For fun and enjoyment, 
recreation, sense of coope¬ 
ration, strength and neuro 
muscular coordination, the 
teachers should make cer¬ 
tain arrangement for games 
and other activities i.e. cat 
and rat, king of circle, kho- 
kho, kabaddi, lion and the 
cage, find out the leader, 
camel walk, rope climbing, 
knee slap, stepping on toes, 
monkey walk, and football 
etc. 

— The teacher should take the 
children to the nearby pond 
river, or swimming pool, if 
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possible, for developing 
the technique of swim¬ 
ming, self-confidence and 
removing fear of water. 

— There should be regular 
last period for physical 
education at the primary 
stage. Games or other 
physical activities should 
be compulsory for all the 


students in ‘ that period 
according to their choice. 
For making all the children 
participate in games and 
other activities intramural 
competitions should be 
used. 

— For evaluating and imple¬ 
menting the curriculum in 
an effective manner, the 
teacher should prepare a 
checklist consisting the 
important content of phy¬ 
sical education for daily 
life and be asked to mark it 
daily. The teacher should 
check this checklist daily, 
so that good qualities can 
be developed in children. 

□ 
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Physical I'iclucaticm hs 

PlifiiiitrV Scs Is H 5is 

' cJ 


NtcRJA Shukla 
NCERT, New Delhi 


Physical exercise and physical 
education have been a healthy 
tradition of Indian society. The 
ancient hymns have involved the 
Divine Powers to let an individual 
lead a healthy life throughout. 
The expectation to have each and 
every part of the body healthy has 
been a part of Indian tradition. The 
village ecology has relatively been 
free of urban population and here 
all parts of the body have regular¬ 
ly been used naturally, therefoie, 
it appears a little strange that one 
should talk of providing a distinct 
physical education programme 
under these circumstances. In a 
teacher training programme health 
education is taught as a theore¬ 
tical knowledge-something that 
is seldom practised in life. The 
reality is that no one denies the 
importance of physical education 
but when it comes to practising 
it the general indifference natu¬ 
rally surfaces itself. An ordinary 
teacher refuses to acknowledge 
that it is his job and, therefore, 
attempts to withdraw himself. In 
fact, but for big schools and afflu¬ 
ent educational institutions there 
are no separate teachers for phy¬ 
sical education. Consequently it 
is a job which all have to share 



and withdrav/al is no solution. 

Because of expenses involved 
several useful activities in schools 
never take place. Primary schools 
generally lack iinancial provisions, 
and, therefore, it is no surprise 
that even on most necessary items 
no expenditure is incurred. It 
should not surprise anybody that 
from the point of view of piionties, 
schools are unwilling to spend 
money on games but perhaps even 
more important point is that the 
teachers do not have proper atti¬ 
tudes towards games and attach 
very little importance to games as 
such. 

Physical education does not 
constitute mere games and neither 
does it constitute proper postures 
and walking habits. Physical edu¬ 
cation means a proper utilization 
of all parts of the body and their 
constant and healthy use. Games 
are merely a means to keep the 
body active, and also result in 
instant decisions so that decision¬ 
making becomes a normal ordinary 
capacity. For physical education 
taking of exercises is as essential 
as games. Perhaps one more thing 
may be mentioned here i.e. phy¬ 
sical education is as important as 
book learning. 
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The following aie the aims of 
physical education : 

(/) To keep one physically fit. 

(z7) To inculcate qualities of 
a good citizen in an indi¬ 
vidual such as leading a 
cooperative life and giving 
a patient hearing to 
others. 

{in) To develop emotional 
maturity. 

(zv) To keep oneself happy and 
develop a balanced per¬ 
sonality. 

Despite developing all these 
qualities physical education has 
not been given its due recognition. 
As already indicated neither do 
all teachers take equal interest m 
it nor is there any indication that 
people have a healthy attitude to¬ 
wards it. There is a general lack 
of information that an easy solu¬ 
tion is nowhere in sight. There is 
curriculum load and the defective 
examination system and both 
these are fairly important for 
undermining the real significance 



of physical education. It is, there¬ 
fore, necessary that the head¬ 
master should regard physical 
education an inseparable part of 
general education and regard it 
equally important. It is also 
necessary that physical education 
should be properly organized and 
developed m a planned manner. 
Unless physical education is re¬ 
garded as a part of school activity 
it will continue to remain neglec¬ 
ted 

It is true that in India physical 
education lags behind as com¬ 
pared to other parts of the world. 
Neither socially does it often get 
much encouragement nor does a 
proper atmosphere exist for its 
development. If cleanliness of 
schools and physical education 
received even a part of the atten¬ 
tion our progress in these would 
not be as indifferent as it is today. 

We have already indicated that 
games and sports have their im¬ 
portance in the development of 
children’s physique. It may also 
be noted here that all games 
and sports do not require 
large sums of money. To 
this day in rural India several 
games are played which have 
great importance from the point 
of view of physical education. For 
us only those games deserve our 
attention that demand maximum 
participation of students and also 
they are inexpensive. All children 
should come to the playground. 
Hockey, football etc. are good 
games but their playgrounds de¬ 
mand some allocation of money. 
Also, all children cannot partici¬ 
pate in these games. This of 
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course does not mean that these 
games are unimpojtant and un¬ 
desirable. But wherever possible 
children could be engaged in such 
games through which it may be 
possible to give proper physical 
education. 

Several inexpensive activities 
could be organized for a fruitful 
physical education programme 
e.g. children could be taught easi¬ 
ly how to sit in proper postuies 
through the asanas It is possible 
to give training in asanas to all 
children simultaneously. All tea¬ 
chers can also be utilized for this 
purpose 

PT and races can also be made 
a regular part of physical educa¬ 
tion, In order to create competi¬ 
tive spirit best performance in 
race and PT should be rewarded. 

Where facility exists swimming 
could also be taught and this could 
be made a part of the physical 
education programme 

Teaching of postures, asanas 
etc. have already been pointed 
out as important components of 
physical education. Both in villa¬ 
ges and urban areas kabaddi and 



kho-kho can be played without 
any extra monetaiy involvement. 

By now it must have become 
clear that in place of providing 
money for physical education 
what is more essential is to get 
it an important place in the 
school curriculum We must also 
try to modify the altitudes of tea¬ 
chers. Physical education slrould 
be made a part of the regular 
school programme, heicin lies 
the benellt of all. 

Everybody wants that all citi¬ 
zens of the nation should be di¬ 
sease free and healthy. This de¬ 
mands constant efforts in this 
direction. It is only then we would 
find ourselves a proper place in 
the comity of nations. □ 


All Educational Game 
for CJliildren 


G S. SANGH^ 

Ph D. Student 
Extension Education 
P.A U., Ludhiana 


Childhood is an age of playing 
and pleasure-making. These days 
the children find less time to play 
than before. They go to the 
schools with a heavy load of books 
and come back with heavy 
home-work, thus, finding a 


little time for playing. Those 
children who study in the public 
schools remain even more busy 
in their studies both at the schools 
and at home. The competitive 
age of the present days is making 
the childhood more tense and fear¬ 
ful. The International Year of the 
Child emphasizes on the welfare 
of the children. More and more 
emphasis is being laid to make 
the primary education interesting, 
entertaining and enjoyable for the 
children. Education through 
games and symbols is becoming 
popular. One such project which 
stresses on education through 
games has been launched in the 
14 schools of the Union Territory 
of Chandigarh with the help of the 
British Council. An interesting 
educational game which is mathe¬ 
matical m nature, has been devi¬ 
sed to provide adequate oppor- 





tunities to the children to learn 
and revise mathematics while 
playing. 

This mathematical game for 
children is an improvement over 
the snakes and ladders game which 
IS commonly known as ‘Ludo’ 
that is too obsolete for the mo¬ 
dern children. In this new game 
the snakes have been replaced by 
the mathematical signs like sub¬ 
traction, under-root and division, 
while the ladders have been re¬ 


placed by the signs like addition 
and multiplication. The playing 
procedure of this game is the same 
as that of the original snakes and 
ladders game and tins has been 
made amply clear on the game 
chart. Two to six players can play 
this game at a time. 

The game is played with the 
help of a dice (cube with sides 
marked from one to six). Suppose 
a player has reached the square 
three then he will be aiven the 
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benefit of three more and will 
reach the square six due to the 
addition of three in square three. 
He will also get one more chance 
of throwing the dice because he 
was rewarded in the previous 
throw as in the original snakes and 
ladders game. A player who rea¬ 
ches square 30 while playing will 
come back to square 15 due to the 
subtraction of 15 from the square 
30 as punishment. If a player 
reaches square 46 he will jump to 
square 92 as a result of multiplica¬ 
tion of 46 by 2 and will also get 
one extra chance of throwing the 
dice A. player who will reach squ¬ 
are 61 will be knocked out of the 
game chart due to the multiplica¬ 
tion of 61 with zero and will open 


his new account from his next 
turn of throwing the dice. A player 
who reaches square 69 will come 
down to square 23 due to the 
division of 69 by 3. Suppose a 
player reaches square 81, then he 
will come down to square 9 due 
to the under-root sign in square 
81. A player who reaches square 
100 first will be the winner. 

The playing of this game 
involves simple mathematics. The 
children studying above the 
Class II standard can easily play 
this game with a little guidance in 
the beginning. The children who 
will play this game will certainly 
improve their ability in mathe¬ 
matics. □ 


! 
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Sarla Rajput 
RCE, Bhopal 


Childhood is the time when the 
foundation of a child’s personality 
is laid. Proper development at 
this time only can give proper 
shape to his personality. This is 
also the most appropriate period 
to Canalize his habits, interest and 
capabilities in the right direction. 
For this the child needs proper 
environment at home and at 
school. The parents at home and 
the teacher at school can help in 
providing the right atmosphere 
for the child to grow. But many 
times they may not be able to 


judge what are the needs of the 
child at a particular stage and so 
are unable to help the child. If 
only they know the child’s growth 
pattern at various stages they will 
be well equipped to lake good 
care of him. So let’s know what 
are these ; 

(i) Delinite, successive and 
continuous process of the 
child development. 

(ii) Difference between a 
child's and an adult’s be¬ 
haviour. 
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(iii) Importance of providing 
suitable environments to 
bring out the child’s in¬ 
herent potentials. 

Development of the Child 

The child grows continuously 
till the age of 17-18 years, but the 
earlier 6-7 years of the growth 
period are most important. The 
rate of growth is different at diffe¬ 
rent stages. It is the maximum in 
the first six months when the child 
doubles its weight and in one year 
the child’s weight trebles. One can 
measure body growth by the birth 
weight quite easily but it is a little 
difficult to judge the mental deve¬ 
lopment of the child. A child’s 
brain develops by 13 per cent in 
the first year, by 25 per cent m 
the second year and by 10 per cent 
during the third year. His nervous 
tissues also develop by 90 per cent 
by the end of six years and after 
that these develop continuously at 
a very slow speed. 

Maturity 

Attainment of maturity is very 
important in the process of mental 
development. After achieving ma¬ 
turity a child can perform the 
expected actions and learn diffe¬ 
rent skills. When he is able to per¬ 
form a skill cleverly it signifies his 
attainment of maturity. Whereas, 
in the absence of it a child is un¬ 
able to learn any skill in spite of 
providing him with suitable opfior- 
tunities, environment and training 
But once matured he learns things 
very easily, in less time and in a 


more refined manner. For exam¬ 
ple, a child learns walking at a 
particular age, i.e. one to one and 
a half years. Similaily, learning of 
language too needs maturity. 
Therefore, the teachers must keep 
in mind the level of maturity of 
their pupils before teaching any 
skill. They must never try to teach 
such things to the students which 
are beyond them, otherwise they 
will only waste their efforts or 
punish the students unnecessarily, 
thinking that they are not atten¬ 
tive. 

Order of Development 

There is definite order of child’s 
development and it is the same for 
all children. The rule is that as 
the child grows, his movements 
become more specific. An infant 
first starts moving his eyes and 
later on his head. If a child’s toe 
is injured he will move whole of 
his body, not just the toe. But at 
2-3 years of age when he gains 
control over foot muscles, he will 
only move his toe under similar 
circumstances. Similarly in the 
beginning a child tries to grasp 
any object with the hand but later 
on learns to hold with the fingers 
or with his thumb. Learning of 
language follows the same process. 
It starts with syllables and then 
goes on to words. 

Social Development 

Different phases of child deve¬ 
lopment such as physical, mental 
and social, are all related to each 
other. A child’s mental growth 
will suffer in case of improper 
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physical growth and his social 
development will suffer in absence 
of suitable social environment. A 
child who is left amidst animals 
in a forest will speak and behave 
like animals only. A child learns 
a lot from those amidst whom he 
stays; from his friends, parents, 
teachers and relatives. This way 
his social development takes place 
His dealings with his friends, with 
peer groups and his negative or 
positive attitudes signify his social 
behaviour. 

Just like mental and physical 
development, social development 
too takes place at various levels. 
In the beginning a child is selfish 
and wants to get his physical 
needs attended to. The negative 
attitudes such as to show resis¬ 
tance or stubbornness start appear¬ 
ing at the age of two or three 
years. This may happen particu¬ 


larly when the child is asked to 
share what he earlier used to have 
just for himself. Whenever his 
things are given to others he starts 
resisting. Sometimes a child also 
becomes obstinate after illness or 
when he is neglected 

After three years a child starts 
becoming social. His earliei be¬ 
haviour now changes He starts 
making friends and enjoys playing 
in company. He also learns to 
share. At five a child seeks the 
company of his friends all the 
more. Now they start play-acting, 
they like to imitate their elders 
and enjoy copying day-to-day situ¬ 
ations 

Many factors influence a child’s 
social development at home such as 
number of children in the family, 
play-materials and playmates. An 
only child or a late-born child get.s 
loo much attention from the pa- 




rents. He then expects the same 
from his teachers and in the 
absence of this he creates prob¬ 
lems Lack of love and under¬ 
standing between the parents too 
affects a child’s personality. Such 
children become maladjusts. Fac¬ 
tors like rigid discipline, and im¬ 
proper behaviour of adults to¬ 
wards their elders, criticism and 
uncalled for punishment too affect 
the child’s social adjustment, 

A child will always make 
friends of his own age. The 
neighbourhood environment af¬ 
fects him directly. No doubt, he 
becomes friendly with those who 
speak his own language but he 
also makes friends with others and 
learns their languages. A child 
who comes from U.P. to Orissa 
learns Hindi, Bengali and Uriya 
simultaneously. He also picks up 
their customs, behaviour and way 
of living. In such situations the 
neighbourhood has special contri¬ 
bution in his social development. 
When the child starts going to 
school, his social circle becomes 
still wider. 

Child's Nature 

It is a general complaint that 
children are very mischievous. 
They can’t sit quietly even for a 
minute. But the first thing about a 
child’s nature is that he cannot 
behave like an adult. By nature 
a child is naughty and imaginative 
Imitation is the second nature to 
him In fact, he learns many things 
by imitation only. But his capaci¬ 
ties of learning, thinking and ana¬ 
lysing are not developed as that 


of the adults. It is true that a five 
or six years old child cannot sit 
quietly at one place for a long 
time. The reason is that he is 
repeating his infancy habits or 
imitating somebody in his imagi¬ 
nation. Seven to eight years old 
children who are little bit familiar 
with the game of cricket are often 
seen making actions without bat 
and ball as if really playing cricket. 
Not only this, sometimes they 
keep talldng to themselves as if 
they are talking to another person. 
Such actions look absurd. Parents 
or teachers may punish the child¬ 
ren in such cases but the child is 
unable to understand why he is 
being punished. May be he is try¬ 
ing to imitate his favourite cricke¬ 
ter 01 practising some special skill. 
So we should not criticize a child 
unnecessarily. It curbs his imagi¬ 
native skills and he cannot deve¬ 
lop his interests properly. A child’s 
behaviour cannot be compared 
with an adult’s behaviour. 

Children of two to three years 
do many activities without know¬ 
ing or understanding them. They 
enjoy mimicking the animals, spe¬ 
cially a cat, a dog and a lion. In 
fact, they learn the language, the 
social behaviour and actions like 
walking etc. just by imitation. 
When six to seven years tlrey in¬ 
dulge in make-believe play which 
IS still another form of imitation. 
They like to enact doctor’s, pa¬ 
rents’ and teacher’s role and copy 
their actions and behaviour in 
their play quite seriously. 

The ability to know what is 
good or bad and to understand 
what is expected from him, starts 
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developing only after children are 
five-six years old. Even then when 
we try to explain something to 
them they cannot understand It as 
much as an adult can. Then they 
start ashing how and why for 
many things, when some parents 
or teachers may get irritated and 
think that the child is a fool, for¬ 
getting that they are comparing 
the child’s understanding capacity 
with their own. Whereas justifica¬ 
tion lies in accepting the child’s 
behaviour at the level of the child’s 
understanding only. 

Developing Inherent Potentials 

A child has many latent inte¬ 
rests, talents and capacities 
which can be developed by pro¬ 
viding the suitable environment. 


Different interests and thoughts 
only make a child a unit in 
itself. All children are not the 
same from this point of view. Not 
only this their capacity of learning 
and its speed too are different. 
Seven-year-olds are able to learn 
an idea or follow a given process. 
Very few can do the same at five 
or six and some are able to do so 
at nine or ten. On this basis only 
children ate classified as average, 
above average, extraordinarily 
talented, or as below average or 
very slow in learning. So while 
teaching, a child’s level of learn¬ 
ing must be considered and the 
teacher should not punish a slow 
child if he is not able to do as 
well as the others in the class. It 
will not be good for such a cliild, 
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in fact, he needs the teacher’s 
sympathies all the more. 

A child’s level of intelligence 
depends upon heredity and envi¬ 
ronment, where heredity includes 
physique, mental make-up and 
nervous structure and the climate, 
the way of living, eating habits and 
social conditions comprise the en¬ 
vironment. Now which are more 
important, is again a point of con¬ 
troversy. But there is no doubt 
that both help in the manifestation 
of the child’s talents. The right 
atmosphere at home and at school 
can help in proper development 
of the child’s habits, his interests 
and his intellectual capacities. By 
nature a child is simple. Improper 
atmosphere at school only teaches 
him wrong things. So the teachers 
at school and the parents at home 
should provide proper guidance, 
required means and suitable 
conditions to each and every child. 
They must assess a child’s interests 
and capabilities and then try to 
brush up and promote these. 
Equally important is the realization 
that a child cannot be taught a 
particular subject if he is not 
interested in it. 

Sometimes a primary teacher 


may also have to guide the parents 
on these points so that the parents 
don’t oppose if a child takes more 
interest in games, music, drama 
and such other activities. Who 
knows he may have special talents 
for these and may rise up in his 
field of interest if properly guided 
and encouraged If a child draws 
a teacher’s cartoon on the black¬ 
board, the teacher should draw 
the child’s attention towards draw¬ 
ing of sketches. Similarly if the 
children are engaged in diverse 
activities suited to their taste they 
can learn many things on their 
own It will also make the teacher’s 
task of maintaining discipline 
easier. 

The need of the hour is to pro¬ 
vide healthy atmosphere for the 
children and save the society from 
the evils of child delinquency, 
broken homes and spoiled child¬ 
ren. A slight difference in the 
attitudes of the parents and the 
teachers makes a lot of change in 
moulding the child’s personality. 
Which way to mould, is again to 
be decided by the teachers and 
the parents. So the importance of 
their role. □ 
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Universal Learning 
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Millions of children go to our 
primary schools. Millions of tea¬ 
chers are engaged in teaching these 
children. Millions of hours aic 
spent for teaching them in schools. 
Millions of rupees are invested in 
the system of primary schooling— 
the largest not only in our country, 
but in the whole world. 

Do all children who enter our 
primary schools learn all of what is 
taught to them in the classrooms ? 
If not, why Can we ignore 
this phenomenon '? Is it possible 
to manage teaching in a way that 
all childien can learn all of what 
is taught to them in the primary 
classrooms ? If it is possible, why 
is this possibility not converted 
into a reality? What can be done 
to achieve this goal —a cherished 
one indeed! 

Whatever be the answeis to the 
questions posed above, you will 
agree with me that every child in 
our pirmary schools should he 
able to learn every bit of the sub¬ 
stantive content of what is taught 
to him. The goal seems to be am¬ 
bitious as well as laudable. But, 
it is indispensable, because the 
knowledge and skills to be acquir¬ 
ed at this stage are foundational 
in character. If they are not mas¬ 
tered by the child at this stage, 
their subsequent learning is adver¬ 
sely affected. As a matter of fact, 
the knowledge and skill acquired 
in the beginning grades act as the 
medium for further learning. It is 
for this reason that Universal 
Learning Strategy (uls) has been 
designed. 

Universal Learning Strategy 
envisages near hundred per cent 
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learning which implies that nearly 
all children learn nearly hundred 
per cent of what is taught to them. 
The nearly with children has been 
used to exclude special children 
with physical and intellectual 
handicaps who can be taken 
care of by tlie special schools. 
Nearly with learning level has 
been used to imply that hundred 
per cent of most of the aspects 
of what IS taught is learnt while 
in the case of some aspects this 
level may vary from 85-100 per 
cent. The strategy has been deve¬ 
loped by the author through his 
own experience of teaching the 
primary school children, working 
with primary school teachers, and 
study of the researches in the area 
of learning and instruction. 

You might have observed that 
different children take different 
amount of time in learning the 
same thing. So, if we can provide 
enough time to children for pro¬ 
per learning of what is taught to 
them, there is likelihood of each 
of them learning it. This poses 
organizational problems, particu¬ 
larly, in the class-teaching system 
we have in our primary schools- 
Reference to these problems and 
suggested solutions will be briefly 
mentioned in the steps of uls. 
Secondly, different children have 
different learning patterns. This 
implies that if the teacher modi¬ 
fies his teaching a little for the 
children who have not been able 
to learn all of what has been 
taught in the first attempt, there 
is likelihood that they will be able 
to learn it. Of course, the modi¬ 
fied teaching will be based on the 


diagnosis of the children’s difficul¬ 
ties. These two observations form 
the base of the Universal Learning 
Strategy 

The Universal Learning Stra¬ 
tegy envisages several steps: 

1. Develop Sequential Teaching 

Convenient sequential 
teaching units are prepared. 
Unit tests are also developed 
along with the teaching units. 
The task is a little demanding 
one, but not too difficult. 
These days units have been 
developed as a part of diffe¬ 
rent projects in ncert, sie/ 
scert’s Extension Centres, 
Centres for Continuing Educa¬ 
tion of Teachers and some 
Teacher’s Training Institu¬ 
tions. These units can be help¬ 
ful in developing your own 
units. Teacher’s Guides, wher¬ 
ever available, can accomplish 
this task. It will be worthwhile 
to list separately the skills and 
knowledge items for planned 
practice. 

2. Decide the Learning Level - 
The learning level of the unit 
may be decided. This may in¬ 
dicate the percentage of child¬ 
ren learning the percentage of 
the content of teaching. In the 
case of learning of number 
concepts, counting, four fun¬ 
damental operations on num¬ 
bers, basic language skills, the 
level should be hundred per 
cent children learning hundred 
per cent of what is taught. 
However, in the case of some 
aspects, the level can be lower- 
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ed a little. But in no case, 
should it be below 85 per cent. 

3. Teach the ?7«zY— The unit is 
taught to the class as a whole 
with maximum learning by 
maximum of children in the 
first attempt itself as the ob¬ 
jective. 

4. Evaluate Learning—G'wt unit 
test prepared along with the 
teaching unit to find out the 
learning level of the pupils. 
This information may be used 
to identify the children who 
have learnt all that was taught. 
They may be grouped together 
(A), identify the children who 
need little more practice for 
learning (B), try to assess the 
causes as to why other child¬ 
ren could not reach the desir¬ 
able level of learning. They 
may be grouped separately 
_(C). If the number of children 
in group (C)is large and learn¬ 
ing difficulties quite diver¬ 
gent, the group can be further 
split. 

5. Make Renewed Effort— 
force learning in groups (B) 
and (C) through modified 
teaching approach. Group (B) 
may be given assignment for 
practice. Selected children 
from group (A) can be enga¬ 
ged in supervising and helping 
group (B) Teach group (C) 
with modified approach in the 
light of their learning difficul¬ 
ties. For giving practice after 
reteaching, assistance of child¬ 
ren from group (A) can be 
taken. The children from group 



(A) who aie not engaged in 
assisting children in group (B) 
and (C) can be given puzzles, 
educational games concerning 
the subject being studied. 

6. Re-evaluate —The teacher eva¬ 
luates groups (B) and (C). 
Those achieving the desired 
level of learning will join group 
(A). The learning difficulties 
of the remaining children may 
be studied further. Group(A) 
will work on its own. Educa¬ 
tional games, revision work 
etc. will be given to group(A). 

7. Organize Tutorial Service-- 
For the remaining children 
who have failed to achieve the 
desired level of learning will 
be provided tutorial service 
by the teacher and selected 
children from group (A) as 
per need. Tutorial service for 
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removing individual difficul¬ 
ties may, however, be organiz¬ 
ed by the teacher only as far 
as possible. 

8. Teach the Next Unit —The 
steps 1 to 7 above take all the 
children to the desired learn¬ 
ing level. They can now pass 
on to the new teaching unit. 

The Universal Learning Strategy 
(uLs) was discussed with the 
primary teachers during an in- 
service course. They were convin¬ 
ced of the utility as well as desir¬ 
ability of using the uls. It was 
felt that this effort will be helpful 
in retaining the children who drop 
out due to frustration arising out 
of the irday-to-day failure in learn¬ 


ing. They wished to have assis¬ 
tance in preparation of the mate¬ 
rials for (1) above and guidance 
m the initial stage. A doubt was 
also expressed by some teachers 
about the ability to cover the 
syllabus prescribed for the class 
Through exchange of experience 
and ideas, it was concluded by 
the group that in the beginning 
the pace of covering the syllabus 
may be a little slow. But ultima¬ 
tely it will save on time, since 
adequate learning at each stage 
will f militate subsequent learning. 
Keeping in view the gains, the 
group expressed a desire to try 
out the ULS if guidance is made 
available. 


How do you feel about tlie strategy ? Would you also like 
to try it out ? Why not try out with assistance from the agencies 
like SCERT, Extension Centres, Centre for Continuing Education 
of Teachers, Teacher Training Institutions, whichever is conve¬ 
nient and accessible to you. Or else establish direet contact with 
the author through correspondence. In a subsequent article, 
the author proposes to illustrate steps 1 to 7 of the Universal 
Learning Strategy through a concrete example from a subject 
area. □ 
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We have in this country several 
types of disabled children. A few 
lame or helpless from other phy¬ 
sical disabilities such as deaf, 
dumb or suffering from paralyses 
etc. In the name of education the 
facilities provided by the govern¬ 
ment are either too narrow in the 
scope or meaningless in terms of 
their few possibilities. Subsequ¬ 
ently, they cannot derive much 
benefit out of these facilities. 

These physically disabled or 
crippled children should be provi¬ 
ded with general education along 
with some kind of practical train¬ 
ing. Besides these, they must also 
be given creative education so 
that they do not regard their dis¬ 
ability as a punishment and do 
not lose their mental balance. 
This kind of education will not 
only provide them with proper 
equipment for life but they can 
also earn simultaneously. 

In foreign countries several 
facilities are provided to such 


childien. Through a specialised 
department in the government 
facilities are piovided to them and 
for a betlci futuie varied training 
for jobs is also offered. This ena¬ 
bles these children to contiibulc 
their mite towards national life 
besides earning their livelihood. 

In this context we may lefer 
to the name of an Indian painter 
Shri Jyanti Lai Shihoia who is 
an example for others. He is a 
famous painter, but unfoi innately, 
he does not have both the hands 
and still he works like any other 
oidinary human being. Foi earn¬ 
ing his livelihood he uses his 
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brush by holding it by his teeth 
and thus does his painting. 

His paintings have a strange 
attractive quality and the colour 
combinations are strikingly 
unique. His creations are purchas¬ 
ed by the rich art-loving people 
after paying proper remuneration 
to him. We still have in this coun¬ 
try art-loving rich community who 
are willing to pay any amount for 
paintings and decorate their draw¬ 
ing rooms with them. 

Yet another painter who lives 
in Allahabad is Shri Raja Ram 
He is also disabled; he had lost 
one of his hands in an accident. 
He is a great painter and does his 
work on commercial lines. He had 
love for painting from the early 
days of his life. Innumerable 
young people had been trained 
by him who are today earning 
both money and fame. 

In this connection we should 
not forget another foreign painter. 
He has also lost his hand. Born 
in Germany, his name is Staag- 


man. In 1976, he established 
Mouth and Foot Artists Associa¬ 
tion. Staagman is the founder 
President of this association. This 
association awards scholarships, 
prizes and letters of recognition 
to disabled artists all over the 
world. 

In India also we need a similar 
association so that these people 
are able to raise their families. 
Most of these disabled people 
suffer from inferiority complex, 
live under tension and because of 
their physical disabilities they are 
never able to utilize their potential 
talent. 

Most disabled people resolve 
to agree as a contrast to these, 
others live a relatively well-to-do 
life. In between these two cate¬ 
gories people die of self-conde¬ 
mnation and at times even commit 
suicide. We must have some 
schemes under which these dis¬ 
abled people can be prepared for 
life and thus make their existence 
meaningful. □ 
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TEACHERS WRITE 



I, I I.ii 1' ' ,1 ' I.V' 


The author here discusses the prob¬ 
lems concerning the new education pattern 
in a letter form. 


Dear Devi Thakuvji, 


I have been deeply touched by 
your letter concerning modern 
system of education. The state 
of education is pitiable. It is not 
objectionable to raise fingers at an 
educational system which creates 
educational unemployment. Seve¬ 
ral other educationists not unlike 
you, have put question marks on 
the same. 

You have shown concern 
regarding changes m the edu¬ 
cational pattern. So far several 
attempts have been made to bring 
about radical changes in the sys¬ 
tem, with little results. You are 
right in saying that constant 
changes m the system could also 
be fatal. This leads, at times, to 
utter confusion. 

But Thakurji, this cannot be 
helped With the growing educat¬ 
ed unemployment educationists 
have been talking of wholesale 
changes in the system. Still, the 
unemployment problem has re¬ 
mained unresolved. 


I hope you would agree with 
me that education must make a 
person, after he has been exposed 
for a given time to be able to 
stand on his own. He should no 
longer be economically dependant 
on others. He must learn some 
trade after his education is com¬ 
pleted. 

Thus far our education did not 
create this quality in an educated 
person. All guardians now want 
an education which results in 
learning a trade. They also want 
that these educated young persons 
do not look for jobs elsewhere. 
People like you after studying the 
serious problem have come to the 
conclusion that education must 
lead to employment. The time has 
come now that you should not 
worry about this problem. Very 
soon this country will have an 
education system where children 
will no longer be a burden on their 
guardians. After undergoing this 
new education they will learn 
a trade. In order that this system 
succeeds, we seek cooperation 
from persons like you. 

You have raised a question in 
your letter with which I am in 
complete agreement. In a vast 
country like ours there are several 
job opportunities but there are no 
people to take up these jobs. Still 
It is being said that we have unem¬ 
ployment. Educated people do 
not get any job. What kind of 
riddle is this’ Educated people do 
not know how to do work. These 
young men and women have been 
trained but they have not been 
told either to love their country 
or to learn a trade. This is no 
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fault of theiis. It is the system 
that is to be blamed which has 
produced these people. 

But there is not much worry 
now. The system is being intro¬ 
duced in which educated people 
will leain some trade. They would 
no longer have the way. This 
must satisfy you. Your children 
will no longer be looking foi jobs 
elsewhere. 

You have also asked in your 
letter that children of this area 
cannot stand a national competi¬ 
tion. In this also neither you nor 
the student is to be blamed. Peo¬ 
ple had overlooked this fact. Now 
almost everybody is aware of it. 
We do not have a national system 
of education. Our education poli¬ 
cies have been very defective. That 
is why the system was not deve¬ 
loping fully. Whatever education 
system was introduced it failed 
at the national level. You know it 
already that the state government 
run theii own system and, there¬ 
fore, there are different education 
systems in the country. These 
systems have been working against 
the national interest. That is why 
a job-oriented education system is 
being introduced at the national 
level. The 10-l-2-h3 scheme is 
a move in that direction. 

You have wanted to know 
several things about this 10-1-2-1-3 
system Is it new’ You are right 
in suggesting that there is nothing 
new in this. This system was intro¬ 
duced a few years back and the 
present one is a modified version 
of the same. Because of certain 
reasons it had been postponed to 
be introduced throughout the 


country Now' Sir, I will tell you 
a few special featuies of this sys¬ 
tem 

There is not much new. But 
from tw'O points of view it is 
fairly important. Firstly, it is 
job-oriented, secondly, it is being 
introduced at the national level. 
This is not a state progiamme. 
It is a permanent and national 
system of education If you recall 
U.P. has 10-1-2-1-2, Bihar 7 -i- 4-1- 
4, M.P. and others 10+3 or 10+ I 
+ 3 or 11+1+3 etc. Because of 
these children from different aieas 
have suffered at the national level 
competitions. Not only does the 
time factor vary but the effoits 
and the labour of children also go 
waste in several states. This would 
no longer be true under the new 
pattern. Since you want to know 
about this 10-1-2 + 3, 1 must 
emphasize that this is an arran¬ 
gement which divides education 
into three units. The (irst consists 
of 10 years, the second of 2 years 
and the third of 3 years. In 
the first a child will study up to 
16+. After that he would learn 
a trade according to his liking. 
Perhaps you would like to ask if 
the child has no aptitude for any 
specialized training, then For 
such children also there is a 
way-out. The ordinary arran¬ 
gement of education has been 
made. There is no need to worry 
on this account. In this way you 
can easily say that this is both an 
ordinary and specialized type of 
education. Up to 18+ it is a posi¬ 
tive system of education. The last 
stage i. e. +3 is meant for those 
who want the first university 
degree. 
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The purpose of new education 
is to provide meaningful educa¬ 
tion and give them maturity. 
From psychological point of view 
it IS an allround education which 
leads to social and educational 
unity. By introducing one single 
system of education throughout 
the country children will have the 
benefit of feeling. They will all go 
together irrespective of their State 
and cultural differences. By intro¬ 
ducing supw a proper relation¬ 
ship is being established between 
head and hand which would lead 
to general, physical development 
of all children. This new system 
would, therefore, correct both 
mental and physical growth. 

The system would be useful 
from sevei al other points of view 
as well. It would be production 
oriented and more scientific. It 
would be easy to control university 
and trades. The problem of falling 
educational standards would also 
be partly resolved. It would be 
easy to correct the constantly 
falling educational standards. 

You would also like to know 
the new subjects that are likely to 
be introduced. Up to Class X 
children shall learn the mother 
tongue and the regional language, 
higher Hindi and also elementary 
Hindi, higher and elementary 
English. 

In the Hindi-speaking areas 
the mother tongue and the regional 
languages, English and one modern 
Indian language, physics, chemi¬ 
stry, mathematics, biology, history, 
civics, geography, economics etc. 
will also be offered out of which 


children will make their own 
choice. 

Now we come to evaluation 
After Class X the evaluation would 
be just as it used to be. The only 
change is that nobody would be 
declared fail. This is something 
which is an innovation. You 
would also like to know if a child 
has to take an examination. He 
must also be given his result usua¬ 
lly and if he does not pass or fail 
how would they declare the result. 
The result would now be announc¬ 
ed on a 5 or 7-point scale. In the 
result-card all these subjects 
would be graded separately. This 
new grade system is an improve¬ 
ment over the past because child¬ 
ren can now improve their results 
if they so like. However, they can 
be permitted to appear at the 
examination only annually. 

Goswami Rambalak 
Headmaster 
Cyan Kunj, Dudhpura 
Samastipur {Bihar) 
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Imp(«tance of I’eclink-al Educaiiois 
id Prinmary Levels 


The bookish education of these 
days gives basic knowledge to the 
students and equips them well 
to move about m society but it 
does not prepare them well to 
earn their livelihood. 

The aim of modern education 
seems to be just to develop ideal 
sentiments m the students. But 
can they really make theii life 
successful based on such ideolo¬ 
gies ! Are they able to take 
right decisions about their future 
life ! Probably not. In other 
words their mental make-up pre¬ 
pares them only to take up some 
kind of a job. Right from the 
time they enter the school, the 
students as well as Iheir relatives 
start imagining about getting a 
white collar job, oblivious of the 
various other means of livelihood. 
From the early childhood this 
type of thinking limits their men¬ 
tal make-up and they stop taking 
interest in any other activity. 
And after finishing their education 
they start visiting various offices 
and schools in search of a job, 
where they have to face unemploy¬ 
ment because of lack of any 
technical education. After spen¬ 
ding quite a few of their learning 
years in the schools they reach 
such a stage that they can neither 
get any suitable job nor are they 
able to take any technical training 
or do some manual work. In 


addition they feel it below their 
dignity to do any technical job 
w&ch ultimately leads to an atti¬ 
tude of disappointment and fius- 
tration towards education. 

It IS but natural that the 
government alone cannot provide 
for the employment suited to one’s 
educational capabilities. There¬ 
fore, right from the primary levels, 
means should be provided to give 
physical and technical education 
to the students so that after finish¬ 
ing their education the students 
feel self-confident about taking up 
any type of a job and make right 
decisions about their futuic life. 

The primary stage is the best 
stage to start any type of edu¬ 
cation because from this stage only 
the students are taught to develop 
self-confidence, will-power and 
right attitude towards their future 
life. His mental make-up at 
this stage only moulds his future 
life. 

In the modern age the stress is 
on the psychological method of 
education. But it is difficult to 
know the child’s mental condition 
because of paucity of proper 
means. And due to this only 
sometimes a child who has techni¬ 
cal inclination of mind right from 
childhood is not able to devote his 
attention to the bookish education 
and the teacher may not be able 
to understand the child’s indi¬ 
cations. Many times such children 
are not able to take interest in 
bookish education and ultimately 
leave the school and get involved 
in some sort of technical work. 
Although after some time they 
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may start learning something but 
they lose the opportunity to 
learn 

Therefore, academic and tech¬ 
nical education should be given 
simultaneously. Technical edu¬ 
cation should be made compulsory 
right from the primary stage so 
that the students feel confident 
about their abilities and have 
healthy attitude towards life and 
are able to take the right deci¬ 
sions. 

It will save them from the 
disappointment of unemloyment 
and frustration and enable them 
to learn as well as earn 

Eiitramul Hassan Rizvi 
Assistant Teaclwi 
Urdu Pathshula, Hazaici 
Seetapura (U.P) 




Learning Spellings Meaningfully 


If poor handwriting is an indi¬ 
cation of ‘imperfect education 
calling for correction’ spelling is 
another. There is certainly some¬ 
thing lacking in the writing of a 


person prone to committing mis¬ 
takes in spellings. 

As we have started extra periods 
in all the subjects for supervised 
home-work in the school itself, 
students get a lot of time at home 
and in order to utilize that time 
fruitfully teachers should give lot 
of oral work to keep the child 
busy and develop the habit of self 
study. All this is possible when 
interest and competitive feeling is 
created among the students as in 
the following example. 

The teacher exercised the 
importance of spelling exercises 
in Classes IV and V with the be¬ 
lief in the principle, the earlier the 
correction, the better it is. 

Methods 

1. Students were taught the 
use of dictionary. 

2. The teacher instrueted the 
students that instead of mugging 
up the words they should learn 
the spellings silently by closing 
their eyes and forming correct 
visual picture of the alphabets of 
a particular word. They were told 
to pronounce the word silently 
and re-check the spellings from 
their book. 

Before continuing the lesson 
five minutes were given daily for 
oral spelling test from the pre¬ 
vious portion. The following spell¬ 
ing games were introduced to the 
students: 

(i) The teacher says a word, 
then a sentence using the 
word and finally the word 
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again, e g. Examine—The 
doctors examine the pati¬ 
ents and give them medi¬ 
cine. 

Two boys from each team 
will write the word on the 
black-board. The whole 
class will repeat and copy 
all the words in their note¬ 
books. This helps in voca¬ 
bulary building also. 

(ii) The teacher writes on the 
black-board several words 
with their letters jumbled. 
The pupils from the two 
teams alternatively take a 
word and give its correct 
spelling. 

(Hi) Cross-woid puzzles can be 
given. The team that solves 
first wins. 

(I'v) Spellings—Cricket match 

A bowler from the bowling side 
puts a question and the batsman 
answers it, e g. the batsman may 
be asked to spell the word— 
Humour. If it is correctly spelled 
then one number is scored. If he 
cannot he is out. The scoring 
can be done as follows: 


The following points may be 
kept in mind ; 

1. The puipose of spelling 
exercises is not to test the 
ability to spell, hut to 
teach the spellings and to 
give practice in coordina¬ 
ting oral and written work. 

2. To piovide opportunity 
for learning spellings me¬ 
aningfully and to safe¬ 
guard that wrong spellings 
do not get leinforced. 

3. Tell the pupils befoie- 
hand the words or the 
lesson to be learnt the next 
day so that they come pre¬ 
pared and thus a large 
number of errors can 
be avoided 

4. The period is to be used 
profitably in training the 
pupils to listen with atten¬ 
tion and learn the correct 
pronunciation of words. 
Interruption and distur¬ 
bances should not be 
allowed. 



Team I 

Team II 

Tumi 

Pupil X 

h 1, 1, 1, 1, 

Bowled by Pupil A 

5 

Pupil y 

0 

Bowled by pupil B 

0 

Pupil z 

1, 1. 1, 1, 

Bowled by pupil C 

4 

Extras 

1.1,1, 


3 



Total 

12 
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Waling words on the black¬ 
board, use of flashcards and teach¬ 
ing them how to use a dictionary 
are such aids that help a lot in for¬ 
ming correct visual picture of the 
word pattern in the mind. 

Spelling games arouse interest 
and stimulate learning. 

P. R. Saluja 

Pnmaiy Teaclio 
Kench lya Vidyalaya 
Nasirabcid (Raj ) 



Essay Writing in Primary Schools 


An educated person can easily 
realize the difficulty of a child 
in writing good essays. A child 
should be trained to write essays 
as soon as he starts writing. For 
this he should be encouraged 
from the primary school stage. 
Without knowing the content pro¬ 
perly it is not possible to write 
well even for the adults. Children 
are after all children. Teachers 
dictate essays and tiny tots learn 
them by rote. For example, cow 
is an animal. It has two eyes, a 


tail and four legs etc. But this 
learning by rote does not help 
them at the lime of examination 
because once they forget a word 
or two, the entire rote learning 
goes waste. When we now know 
that children depend on bazar 
notes for information why should 
we not teach them something 
which enhances their capacities to 
write. It is essential to increase 
their knowledge by teaching them 
good books. Only then they can 
write good essays. 

Whenever a teacher wishes 
that children should write an 
essay he must fully describe the 
topic. This would help not only 
in writing the essay but would also 
add to the knowledge of the child¬ 
ren. For example, when a teacher 
wishes that an essay be written 
on the cow which can be seen any¬ 
where in cities, towns and rural 
areas, he must ask them to write 
whatever little they know 
about the cow. They can write 
about its physical features, uses of 
milk, its food habits etc. Next 
day in the class they could be ask¬ 
ed to read out what they have 
written. In this way a lot of mate¬ 
rial can be collected on the basis 
of children’s observations. This 
would enhance their knowledge. 

A teacher can draw the figure 
of a cow and inquire from stu¬ 
dents about its body and the uses 
of different parts of the body. 
Thereafter he can talk about food 
habits of the cow and its uses. 
Thus the teacher must ensure that 
children know well about the cow. 
The children can now be asked 
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to start writing thejr essays 

The teacher can ask the stu¬ 
dents to write about other ani¬ 
mals also m a similar fashion. 
Students should be taken to the 
zoo to see those animals that can¬ 
not be seen easily in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Normally primary 
school children should be asked 
to write essays on topics like ani¬ 
mals, festivals, fairs, exhibitions 
and matches etc. Before asking 
the students to write about the 
well known festivals like Diwali, 
Dussehra etc. the children must be 
asked to narrate their experiences 
of these festivals. In this way the 
children can share their experi¬ 
ences with each other and then 
write about them. The teacher 
may follow the same procedure as 
has been already suggested. 


The teacher can inculcate in 
children the liabit of narrating their 
experiences from the beginning. 
Students can be asked to compile 
lists of articles that they can see in 
the classroom. They can be ask¬ 
ed to sit in open and write about 
articles that aic used by them in 
their daily life A child can learn 
in this way to write on his own. 
Gradually this habit would result 
in their writing original essays. 

Teachers can give directions to 
students and also encourage them. 
Childien will acquire an aptitude 
for writing and decide about fre.sh 
topics on their own for writing 
good essays. 

M D Pandi y 

Najufguih Rmul 
New Delhi 
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Problem Children or Problem 
Parents ! 


What makes a child a ‘pro¬ 
blem’ ? Many of them seem to be 
the Victims of problem parents or 
problem homes. A child who dis¬ 
obeys, lies, sieals, or is just a 
nuisance, usually gets labelled a 
‘problem child.’ But peihaps the 
real problem is lack of love and 
understanding or simply of time 
spent with the mother and father 
who care about the child and 
show it. Children who feel unwa¬ 
nted at home try to lind ways of 
attracting attention to their confu¬ 
sion and loneliness All too often 
this attracts anger instead of con¬ 
cern This can happen in a rich 
family as m a poor one But for 
the pooler child it can be much 
worse, neglect is one of the many 
miseries of the daily stiuggle for 
existence. Imagine being trapped 
in a tiny, noisy, over-crowded 
dwelling, full of the tensions of 
poverty, having to compete For 
food and water and living space, 
having no books to read or toys 
to play with -and nothing but 
impatience and blows from parents 
worn out by ill-paid hard labour. 
A survey by the Delhi School of 


Social Work shows that such 
parents seldom even know that 
their children have a problem. 
Most of the children admitted to 
the school’s child guidance centre 
come from poor families, and 25 
per cent of them are regarded as 
‘problems’ by their famaies. But 
most of the parents have never 
thought about the 
child’s education or training for 
the future. About 70 per cent of 
the parents admit that they are 
too worried about earning enough 
to feed, clothe and house their 
children to wonder what is going 
on in their young minds So 
poveiLy gives birlh to bewildered 
children, who grow up to be reje¬ 
cted by a society that never had 
time to understand their needs. 
How can such children—and their 
parents—be helped ? 


A Council of Children 

Tn the NETHERLANDS, children are 
helping to make policies for the 
International Year of the Child 
(lYci. The country’s national iyg 
commission decided early in the 
year that children should have a 
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say in iyc plans and progi amines 
The result was the formation of 
the 16-member Netheilands Child¬ 
ren’s Council. How were the young 
councillors chosen ? Letters sent 
out to 26,000 teachers whose pupils 
were between six and fourteen 
years old, telling them all about 
IYC. Soon after, another wave of 
letters sent out to two million chil¬ 
dren asking them what they thou¬ 
ght adults should do for ivc and 
what the young themselves could 
do. Many thousands of children 
replied and a jury was appointed 
to seek out those who had made the 
most practical suggestions. The 
children considered for the council 
had to be at least nine yeais old. 
The jury had to make sure that 
the council included children of 
both sexes and from different 
kinds of schools, as well as phy¬ 
sically handicapped youngsters. 
The young councillors have been 
at work since the Spring, meeting 
at least once a month in different 
towns. Their main job is to exami- 
ne_ lYc proposals submitted by 
children and to make recommen¬ 
dation for child welfare pro¬ 
gi ammes for their country. 

Why did the Netherlands deci¬ 
de to make its IYC plans in this 
unique way ? Because the adults 
felt that children do have good 
ideas. 


i upping New Sources 
of Ejaeryj 

With the world in the grip of 
an acute energy crisis scientists are 


trying to tap new sources of 
encigy and fuel like solar energy, 
chemical energy, geo-thermal 
energy, wind power, oigunic was¬ 
tes and tides. This is to tiy and 
replace tlie most common natural 
sources of energy like coal, oil etc. 
and electrical cncigy, whicli are 
fast dwindling. The exhibits put 
up by 111 ' Delhi at the National 
Science Fair for Children held at 
Teen Murti House, like the ‘Built 
m storage solar water heater’, 
‘Solar Co )ker',‘Solarium’, (passive 
heated house) ‘Rice Dryer' etc. 
tried to explain the various me¬ 
thods of making the best possible 
use of the sun in the service of 
man. The models wci e thoughl- 
pievoking especially for school 
children who could also under¬ 
stand the various facts of scientihc 
research and its application, par¬ 
ticularly in the ai cas of‘Space 
ExploiuLion and Solar Energy,' 
the theme of this yeai’s exhibition. 
Solar energy, apparenlly, has im¬ 
mense potential in rural areas 
where it can be used for supply¬ 
ing power to cottage industries, 
rural electrification, drying agri¬ 
cultural produce, energizing pumps 
for drinking-water siippty and 
iirigation and provide cold water 
storage facilities for preseivation 
of fruits and vegetables. 


ScuMice iiju! 

‘Science and village’ was the 
theme of the week-long National 
Science Exhibition fox children 
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held in Bombay from December 
12. It provided the children a good 
opportunity to acquaint them¬ 
selves with the problems of rural 
people, and they came out with 
highly imaginative scientihc 
models relevant to the rural 
populace. A ‘Simple Churner’ 
from Haryana, a working model 
of a ‘Sugar Factory’ from Karna¬ 
taka, a ‘Thermosflask’ made with 
bamboo and coconut shell I rom 
Pondicherry and an ‘Electricity 
Generator’ using tidal energy from 
Tamil Nadu, went to prove how 
deeply the children had probed 
into the socio-economic problems 
of the nation and attempted to 
find solutions of their own in the 
form of science models. 

The recent calamity caused by 
the cyclonic storms in Andhra 
Pradesh had apparently shaken the 
students there. A ‘Toofan Shel¬ 
ter’ fabricated by them was a 
panacea for the ravages of cyclone. 
It is in the shape of a tall build¬ 
ing, circular in shape with a large 
central hall at the lop. The struc¬ 
ture, supported by a strong cir¬ 
cular pillar at the centre, besides 
other side pillars, is expected to 
offer shelter to people who rush 
in when there are indications of 
a cyclonic storm. The shelter 
is designed to store food grains, 
water and clothing. The structure 
also has a heli-pad on top for the 
helicopter to land and rescue the 
marooned. 

The model of a ‘Solar Tram’ 
which runs on thermal electricity, 
generated from solar energy, was 
exhibited by a Bhubaneswar stu¬ 
dent. 


The ‘Pulsater’ a thermometer¬ 
like instrument, could be used 
for measuring the pulse of villa¬ 
gers suffering from malnutrition. 
This was presented by High 
School girls from New Delhi. 

There were also models of 
automatic irrigation pumps from a 
Rajasthan school and a water 
husking machine from a school in 
Sikkim. They would be of much 
help to the farmers in expediting 
their laborious task in the fields. 

An ingenious ‘Solar Kitchen’ 
comprising a box fitted with a 
water lens and a hot plate was a 
notable exhibit from Goa. The 
sun rays converge through the 
lens and are focused on the hot 
plate. This enables the hot plate to 
heat any substance placed on 
it. The exhibit from Nagaland 
was a model of an instrument 
which can be used for teaching 
mathematics to tribal children. 


Middle Ear and Learning 

The University of Tennessee pedi¬ 
atric researchers have shown that 
recurring middle-ear disease in 
the first three years of life may 
cause serious learning problems 
in childien with otherwise normal 
intelligence. 

It was found that children with 
repeated ear infections or chro¬ 
me infiammation of the middle 
ear during the vital language de¬ 
velopment period were prone to 
disturbances m auditory process¬ 
ing that could later interfere with 
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their learning to read; spell, do 
menial arithmetic, follow a sequ¬ 
ence of verbal instructions, and 
answer verbal questions that 
reqnire attention to an entire sent¬ 
ence. , 

The reseaichers report that 
teachers may feel such children 
don’t pay attention, get easily dis¬ 
tracted, have to be told something 
many times before doing it, oi 
may even be hyperactive. In fact, 
the children probably don’t know 
what they were intended to do to 
begin with. During the years 
when the brain is supposed to 
learn how to process spoken lan¬ 
guage, the children were hearing 
as if they were underwater. The 
researches indicate that early 
treatment of middle ear disease 
can prevent later learning pro¬ 
blems, which are evidently perma¬ 
nent, even though affected child¬ 
ren may eventually learn to com¬ 
pensate for them. 

The Education Digest, Feb., 79 

Nurseries Need Complete 
Overhaul 

The present style of nursery 
education needs complete rethink¬ 
ing of its aims and content, 
according to Dr Barbara Tizard, 
a leading child psychologist and 
reader in education at London 
University’s Institute of Educa 
tion. While addressing a meet¬ 
ing of the British Psychological 
society’s educational and child 
psychology division at Southamp¬ 
ton in January, 1980 she said: 
“Nursery education as it is prac¬ 


tised in this country, today, is 
held out as essential for the 
intellectual development of clnld- 
len. I cannot support that view” 

Dr. Tizard said that nursery 
schools were very much needed 
but the teachers and psychologists 
were wrong if they believed ’ 

□ that the home was a less effec¬ 
tive learning environment than 
nursery school; 

□ that the sort of language used 
in working-class homes is in¬ 
adequate and has a marked 
elfect on a child’s later per¬ 
formance; 

□ that it was more important to 
provide children with a rich 
choice of activities than to get 
them used to completing a 
task; and 

□ that children got more chance 
to play with adults at nursery 
schools than at home. 

The institute’s Thomas Coram 
research unit, where Dr. Tizard 
works, has been studying a large 
number of children both at home 
and in nurseiy classes She told 
the meeting that although the 
findings show that there are some 
diffeiences between the social 
classes they certainly didn’t sup¬ 
port the over-simplified views 
that many people held. 

Most teachers and psycholo¬ 
gists believed very strongly that 
the most important educational 
need of young children was 
their language development. The 
belief that language used in work¬ 
ing class homes was inadequate 
and had a marked effect on 
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later performance, had led to pre¬ 
ssures to get children into 
nursery classes as soon as possi¬ 
ble. 

The belief rested on a number 
of not very well founded assump¬ 
tions : 

Teachers and other professio¬ 
nals generally saw children in 
schools or consulting rooms, 
not in their homes where they 
and their parents behaved 
quite differently. 

Although working class child¬ 
ren tended to acquire a less 
varied vocabular> than those 
in middle class homes and 
were less likely to be encourag¬ 
ed to generalize from their 
immediate experiences, they 
usually ended up with an 
effective and confident comm¬ 
and of language. 

Attendance at a nursery school, 
unless it had some special pro¬ 
gramme, made no difference to 
their languge development. 

The size of nursery classes 
meant that children could not 
have as much chance to play 
with adults as they did at home, 
where they had to learn to adapt 
to an adult world. Parents had 


much clearer ideas of what they 
wanted their children to learn, and 
tried to equip them with specific 
skills. They insisted that children 
learn to complete tasks properly, 
while teachers believed that they 
must not interfere with the way 
children chose to go about their 
activities. 

“Pre-school education is domi¬ 
nated by this maturation view 
of providing a rich environment 
in which the child can browse. 
I believe that the child is bound 
to get less profit from it but it 
seems quite difficult for teachers 
to change their view”, said Dr. 
Tizard, “I seriously question whe¬ 
ther this kind of nursery educa¬ 
tion IS meeting the needs of 
children m any way We need 
to rethink what nursery schools 
are for and how they should be 
run, and to have curriculum de¬ 
velopment. 

She further specified that this 
was not an argument for reduc¬ 
ing the resources for nursery 
education, on the other hand, 
there is need for more resources 
for providing better nursery 
schools. □ 

The Tunas Educational Supplement, 11.1 80 
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A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
SCIENCE EDUCATION 


Pubfished by the National Council of Educa 
tional Research and Training, Schoof Sc/ence is a 
quarterly journal of science education. 

School Science is an open forum for discussing] 
science education in our schools, its pioblems, 
prospects and individual experiences of teachers 
and students. 

Besides the educational aspect. School Science 
contains a stimulating featuie—Science News, 
which introduces the frontiers of science to the tea¬ 
chers and the curious students. Among other regu¬ 
lar features, School Science presents profiles of 
famous scientists. Julian Huxley, T R. Sheshadri, 
Amedeo Avogadro, Jacques Monod, Lev Landau 
and Werner Heisenberg have so far been covered 

We invite the practising teachers and their 
students to present their problems and findings m 
the pages of School Science. There is a section 
reserved for the students, where they can commu¬ 
nicate with teachers and students in other parts of 
the country 

School Science, you will notice, is meant both 
for the teachers and their students It is meant to 
make learning and thinking a joyous process. And 
the most important thing is your participation in it. 



JOURNAL OFINDIAN 

EDUCATION 


The Journal of Indian Education is a bi-monthly 
periodical published by the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training, New Delhi. 

The purpose is to provide a forum for teachers, 
teacher-educators, educational administrators and research 
workers, to encourage original and critical thinking in 
education through the discussion of current educational 
views, and to promote the development and improvement 
of educational practice. The contents include articles by 
distinguished educationists, challenging discussions, 
critical analyses of educational problems, book reviews 
and other features. 

Manuscripts sent In for publication should be 
exclusive to the Journal of Indian Education. They should 
be in duplicate, typed double-spaced and on one side of 
the sheet only, addressed to the General Editor, Journal 
of Indian Education, Journals Cell, NIE Campus, Sri Auro- 
bindo Marg, New Delhi-110016. Contributions accepted 
are paid for on publication. 

The views expressed by individual authors are their 
own and do not necessarily reflect the policies of the 
Council. 

Copyright of manuscripts published in the journal will 
vest in the NCERT and no matter may be reproduced in 
any form without the prior permission of the Council. 


Published by V. K. Pandit, Secretary, National Council 
of Educational Research and Training, Sri Aurobindo 
Marg, New Delhi-11001 6. and printed at Everest Press, 
A Chamelian Road. Delhi. 
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Every child conies with the message 
that God IS not yet discotnaged of man 


■—Tagore 



The quality of education is a 
relative concept There is hardly 
anything in education which can 
be identified for sure with quality 

ON THE QUALITY OF 

EDUCATION --=== 


Teachers at the primary stage aie 
generally concerned with teaching 
the basic skills of reading, writing 
and arithmetic They create con¬ 
ditions under which children 
learn to use these skills for fur¬ 
ther learning. As they play they 
improve zest for life including 
competition, a keen sense of 
judgement and peer-group parti¬ 
cipation, besides improving health 
and vigour Similarly, these three 
skills constitute the base for deve¬ 
loping a positive altitude towards 
learning itself. The more one 
develops this kind of attitude 
the greater are the chances that 
one IS being offered a better type 
of education. In other words, 
quality of education depends on 
helping childien acquire this 
attitude. 

The quality of education is 
a relative concept. There is hardly 
anything in education which could 
be identified for sure with quality. 
At the same time it is possible to 


say that one type of learning is 
better than the other. That is how 
one could determine the quality 
of education and hold that the 
learning which is close to the aims 
of education set for the given ins¬ 
titution is of a higher order than 
the one which is not so. The real 
purpose of education is to see that 
quality is made more broad-based 
and spread evenly in all educa¬ 
tional institutions. But the fact 
is that once quality becomes so 
diffused it loses its real character 
and becomes quantity. What 
the nation wants is that more and 
more institutions should provide 
quality education. This quality 
would depend largely on competi¬ 
tion within institutions so that 
children achieve more academi¬ 
cally. 

Teachers have a professional 
obligation to see that not only 
children learn skills in the three 
R’s they also learn how to learn 
more and also effectively. O 
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Primary Science 
Education witii Local 
Resources in Asia 

Keith Wauren 

Chief of the Education Section of 
the Unwef Office in Dacca 


Assuming that any definilion of 
the necessary education for the 
young people of a country will in¬ 
clude, as a major part, a prepara¬ 
tion for adult life and further assu¬ 
ming that the need for this is 
urgent in most parts of the world, 
it is clear that the world has a 
problem. From the cities of the 
highly industi lalized nations to the 
hamlets of the least-developed 
countries we hear the same tale in 
different terms, our systems of 
education are inadequate, our 
curricula do not suit our rapidly 
changing needs, neither the re¬ 
quirements of the individual nor 
those of the State are being met. 
Poor nations vote large funds only 
to find that their successful gra¬ 
duates go abroad and that they 
have the double problem of the 
certificated unemployed and a 
huge mass of unimproved peasants. 
Rich nations have allied problems 
growing from the same causes and 
while those causes are easy to 
analyse, they are hard to change. 


•Reproduced with permission from Prospects, 
Unesco 


Cicnorally wc have tried to 
change things in a way which is 
essentially conscivative (though 
theic are obvious exceptions). 
Ih'ohlcms have been noted and 
academics have undeitaken to 
attach them in terms of improved 
.school syllabuses, modilied teacher 
training, and so on, with a spiead 
of out-of-.school activities This 
works for the highly motivated 
in highly organi/.ed societies, but 
it has visibly failed in the less- 
developed slates which need it 
most. Perhaps one oftheicasons 
is that often m a poot country the 
educational planneis aie far remo¬ 
ved fiom knowledge of the needs 
and life-slyles of the rural poor. 
The new textbooks remain exotic, 
indeed incomprehensible, the prac¬ 
tical demonstrations ignored by 
the teachers and the intentions of 
the would-be improvers thwarted. 
Consequently the parents vote 
with their children’s feet, they 
judge that a better preparation for 
adult life is collecting wood or 
taking the cow to water. 

Studying the Editcalional Needs' 

A better strategy than prob¬ 
lem-solving by academics for pre¬ 
sentation to the people may be to 
find a method to help the peo¬ 
ple decide what they need in the 
way of education, and then to 
help them achieve it. That, of 
course, is to stand most conven¬ 
tional education on its head, yet 
although It would be dismissed by 
many educational authorities, it 
has been the method by which the 
most people throughout history 
have gained the greater part of 
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their education—the girl learns to 
cook from her mother and the 
boy learns shoemaking from his 
father. Such an education is very 
limited in the terms of the techni¬ 
cally educated societies and it 
certainly does not make the maxi¬ 
mum use of human beings and 
their resources but it has a certain 
kind of sufficiency: even in the 
poorest countries it enables more 
than half the people to stay alive 
for forty or fifty years. If they 
lost that sort of education and 
had only schooling they would 
surely die. 

An old and experienced admi¬ 
nistrator in China advised a young 
journalist in the 1930s, ‘If you 
want to understand this country, 
Mr. Snow, you must stand on 
your head and think upwards’ It 
is no bad way to get a fresh view¬ 
point in any subject and fits the 
present topic of education for the 
people rather well. It can help 
us to see the right questions to 
ask ourselves, it can guide us to 
suitable answers, it may show us 
that change has to go at the pace 
of the people, or be revolutionary. 
It will almost certainly convince 
us that education should begin 
from the people. 

The people have no bridges to 
reach it. 

This, then, is probably where 
to begin, with the resources avai- 
able to the people. 

iUdlt'i' '/.'n' r V.’ 1'/i * r*i . 

It will remain true for many 
years that almost the only help, 
which poor rural people will get 


is self-help. Yet, although the 
potential and the opportunities 
are considerable they often remain 
under-utilized for want of simple 
assistance. While the greatest 
needs include social justice, food, 
land, health and money, a key 
need is for an education which 
will lead people towards helping 
themselves through a fuller use of 
their assets and a bolder and 
better-informed demand for what¬ 
ever services are available. The 
difficulties rural people face are 
not in most cases due to an abso¬ 
lute lack of resources. In Bangla¬ 
desh, for example, where the pre¬ 
sent writer works, the land and 
the water could provide much 
more food but farmers are un¬ 
aware of good cheap water-raising 
methods for the dry season and 
women with a little land beside 
the house do not know how to 
make a little pond an breed fish. 
Wounds fester, diarrhoea abounds 
and grain is lost to moulds, rats 
and insects. The sun beats down 
unused except by plants and the 
wind drives only the boats. In 
all these cases the people are only 
one or two short steps away from 
great improvements. This then 
is a job for education at least, in 
addition to the other necessary 
measures. 

The clients are of two types. 
Among the adults it is probably 
advisable to concentrate on those 
who must provide food, health 
measures and an adequate home 
environment for children, and 
there are of course the children 
themselves, whose intelligence and 
expectations must be aroused and 
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who must be given mental and 
manual skills to tackle the years 
ahead of them. 

■ III ' / * . iJ,';' ''n>ih. 

Much more than an educa¬ 
tional system is implied by these 
considerations, since the process 
will involve diverse methods - 
from demonstrations of craft 
Items and village technology to 
participatory planning, from stra¬ 
tegy to fine details, from village 
social workers and democratic 
village committees to ‘do-it-your¬ 
self’ posters for illiterates. This 
totality is about to be attempted 
in a government of Bangladesh 
programme with which Unicef 
is giving some assistance. In this 
present paper, however, the more 
obviously educational aspects will 
be presented. 

The Material, physical, techni¬ 
cal and practical subjects need 
stressing emphasis to lead young 
people towards self-reliance, but 
schools generally seem very poorly 
equipped for this. Many a class 
is held under a tree, apparently 
without any material with which 
to demonstrate practical science. 


But appealances are deceptive; 
behind the class m the village 
girls sit at looin.s, women agitate 
milk into butter, buckets descend 
into wells, grains grow besides the 
village (and uithin it lals and in¬ 
sects consume it). A boy sits be¬ 
side a stream scrubbing a cooking 
pot with liic-aslics, unknowingly 
taking advantage of its caustic 
alkalis for removing giease and of 
the fact that it is almost the only 
sterile matter in the village and 
that it contains finely divided rare 
caith oxides which make it a good 
metal polish. His fiicnd may be 
playing besides him with a boat 
made from a leaf stiched with a 
spike of paddy-stalk into a con¬ 
cave- shape so that he can lloat 
a little stone inside as a passenger. 
The first boy is no chemist and 
his friend no Archimedes but 
they have experiences which'can 
be built on. We can show them 
how the potash lye dnpped into 
coconut oil and boiled will make 
a soap and we can explain why it 
works (not forgetting to congra¬ 
tulate them, as it were, for being 
already good practitioners of a 
scientific process). We can do the 
same for dozens of toys children 
make such as boats, kites, sling¬ 
shots and whistles. The loom of 
course is a wonderful source of 
ideas in mechanics. Indeed it is 
often a surprise for even a sophi¬ 
sticated adult, who may have 
glimpsed a grandmother sitting in 
a corner with a handful of cotton 
fluff, spinning it into thread on a 
hanging knob of wood, to realize 
that the twist increases the press¬ 
ure between the otherwise in¬ 
coherent threads, which increases 
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the friction from zero to such an 
extent that it will make a cloth a 
man cannot tear. The pity is that 
schools teach friction, if they do it 
at all, with blocks of wood pulled 
up inclined planes with brass-and- 
steel spring balances. 

Highly relevant demonstra¬ 
tions of elementary science sur¬ 
round the school house but are 
neglected. Further up the acade¬ 
mic hierarchy teacher-training 
colleges still spoil their young 
teachers with blackboard sym¬ 
bolism rather than encourage them 
with manual facts. And those 
responsible for supply lament the 
shoi tage of hard currency to im¬ 
port spring balances, test tubes 
and other foreign exotica. 

' ' 'i ’ ' ' I I V'i ' i 

Things are beginning to change 
however. To give examples from 
this part of Asia: Sri Lanka has 
a pre-vocational course that is re¬ 
levant to current local needs A 
number of states in India are un¬ 
dertaking teacher training on 
‘science with local resources’ and 
Nepal IS running teachers’ work¬ 
shops along similar lines. 

The Indian activity is based on 
the initiatives of the National 
Council of Educational Research 
and Training, New Delhi. Assis¬ 
tance is being provided by Unesco 
experts and by Unicef They 
have made a film showing a 
rural teacher in a typical poor- 
school situation working with 
children to make spring balances 
out of bamboo, world globes 
painted on water pots, windmill 
models costructed with hand-fans, 


and so on. This film is used for 
teacher training and is associated 
with a book and some posters 
showing teachers in detail how to 
use local objects to teach useful 
science in an interesting way. An 
additional advantage which has 
been discovered by these authori¬ 
ties who have taken up this kind 
of teaching is that teachers are 
much less likely to lock up such 
science ‘apparatus’, fearful of 
breaking it. Since the village is 
the science kit, there is enough 
material available 

A major tiouble, however, is 
that It takes a more able and moti¬ 
vated teacher to do this kind of 
work than to make children rote- 
learn book work. To point out 
for children the scientific princi¬ 
ples in a sugar-cane crusher work¬ 
ed by a bullock or a sailing boat 
on the Brahmputra, or to make a 
working solar heater, needs a drive 
and imagination that only a small 
proportion of teachers possess. Of 
course even this is a gain to the 
system, but a further advance is 
needed. 

'H'JiiCluny, l>v 

The next step, which has been 
begun in Nepal and which is now 
about to begin in Bangladesh, is 
to aim more directly at the child¬ 
ren. That is, to show by means 
of attractive posters how children 
can undertake educational science 
activities for themselves, even if 
the teacher does not know how to 
do them. He or she also has to 
get the information from the 
poster. Of course, teachers have 
to be taught how to incorporate 
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such activities into their teaching 
without loss of ‘face’ and without 
having their work-load increased. 
The process at school level goes 
roughly like this. The teacher says 
to the children, ‘Look here at what 
they have sent us for the new 
science curriculum. You sec 
what the children on the poster 
are using ? (local resource mate¬ 
rials) Bring these things in 
tomorrow’. The next day some of 
the children appear with what is 
wanted and the teacher tells them 
to ‘do what you see the children 
on the poster doing’. In fact, 
the posters are laid out as step-by- 
step pictures of exact detail taken 
from photographs of local chidren 
doing these things, so the children 
in this class can certainly do them 
too. The teacher meanwhile con¬ 
trols the class in a general way 
but lets the picture do the work. 
The children work in small 
groups. 

If a group gets something 
wrong, they soon realize, because 
the activity does not work at the 
end (and of course they see other 
groups doing it right). The tea¬ 
cher notices this, and learns what 
not to do. But he also sees groups 
doing It correctly and therefore 
learns how to do it too. The 
children are the teachers. But the 
next time the teacher, if he wishes, 
can contribute much more and 
with confidence. 

Such a process reduces the 
need for teacher training (in ele¬ 
mentary science) to a relatively 
brief course on how to use posters 
rather than the nearly impossible 
prospect of how to teach science 


I 


from the teachers' own know¬ 
ledge This is realistic, given the 
large numbers of teachers unlram- 
ed in practical work in the prim¬ 
ary schools of south-central Asia 
for example. 

A training course need be little 
more than an orienlation. First 
they should see a lesson of this 
kind conducted in situ in a village 
school. Then they .should discuss 
it with the course instructor before 
getting a set of the various posters 
and selecting a lesson they wish 
to do next day. Three or four 
children from the school are then 
allocated to them and get instruc¬ 
tions on what to bring tomorrow. 
The teacher is then issued with a 
simple ‘kit’ of tools and materials. 
In Bangladesh they will get a 
cheap jute bag with a few coils of 
common iron wire in diffeicnt 
size.s, a ball of string, a handful 
of nails, a local knife, a pair of 
cheap scissors, a hack-saw blade, 
a pair of pliers and a torch bat¬ 
tery and a bulb. All these things 
are easily replaceable from the 
local town (except the pliers, 
due to their high cost) The tea¬ 
chers use these (and let the child- 
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ren use them occasionally) and 
then will take them back to their 
schools at the end of the course 
Discussions take place after the 
tecahers have tried out the poster 
teaching method with their small 
groups two or three times and 
then a few selected teachers con¬ 
duct a larger class watched by the 
rest of the course. This is follow¬ 
ed again by critical discussion. 
Finally, the teachers spend a 
morning going around the village 
to discover for themselves local 
resources with which to teach or 
to supplement their lessons. Then 
they leave with their kit, a bundle 
of posters and a manual which 
describes the method fully and 
gives more detail about each of 
the poster activities. 

The C/uaigc ovef 

Such a process of change is 
not easy for educational systems 
accustomed to change curricula 
and teaching methods, not from 
the village and its opportunities, 
but from a city-based curriculum 
development unit and its interpre¬ 
tation of the needs of the poor 
Sometimes indeed those curri¬ 
culum developers, returning from 
a foreign fellowship or conference, 
raise their sights even higher, mis¬ 
taking level of application for 
quality. High quality at the 
appropriate level, however, is what 
is needed, and the practical 
achievement of that is very un¬ 
likely except by visiting the educa¬ 
tional customers and their envi¬ 
ronments. 

I remember talking with a 
teacher m Hamja, a village an 
hour’s walk from the nearest road 


past Pokhara in Nepal. He wanted 
to demonstrate the physics of pul¬ 
leys to his class and regretted he 
had no pulleys. Yet at a tea-shop 
not live minutes away we weie 
talking to a young river fisher¬ 
man and inspecting his rod, line 
and hooks to see whether they 
would yield us any scientific ex¬ 
amples. And sure enough, there 
at the top of his rod was a pulley. 
Not a ‘proper’ pulley with groov¬ 
ed wheel and axle, but a wire loop. 
All anglers’ rods have them. So 
here was a pulley of a relevant sort, 
home-made in fact by the fisher¬ 
man—a village pulley indeed, and 
on the spot ! As a result we made 
wire-loop pulleys on our teachers’ 
courses, single, double and even 
triple ones. The children learned 
to lubricate the string with water 
(and better with village-made 
mustard oil) and thereby came to 
understand friction better than if 
they had used beautifully —smooth 
factory-made wheels. And (a rather 
strange and encouraging pheno¬ 
menon) we saw the children for 
days afterwards running around 
with wife-loop triple-pulley blocks 
all correctly strung and lifting 
small stones. They had made 
them from scraps of fencing wire. 
Later we were to see them do the 
same with balances made wholly 
from banana plants, pin-hole cam¬ 
eras with a wide bamboo barrel, 
a nail-hole through cigarette-pac¬ 
ket foil on one end and oiled 
paper on the other, and a dozen 
other things excited their imagi¬ 
nation. 

'J'he Resultant Developments 

Naturally this village research 
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nd development, and its results 
excited us too as curricular 
developers. It drove us to 
make the hist of the booklets 
(later to become a senes) and to 
conduct the lirst of those village 
workshops foi teachers desciibcd 
earher m this paper We made 
our original village photogiaphs 
and pictures of children construc¬ 
ting the items into teacher-training 
slides and reduced them to precise 
line diagrams for posters and the 
booklets. 

The process which leads to¬ 
wards the use of local resources 
in education is valuable in several 
ways. It is a process which lends 
itself well to decentralization of 
education and the encouragement 


of local initiative, since the resour¬ 
ces and oppoitunitics differ from 
aiea to aiea, and v\ho better to 
undeitake it than ihc Icaeheis of 
the locality with the eiicourage- 
menl of sympathetic educationa¬ 
lists (poiliaps fi'om the nearest 
university). 

Moie irnpoitant, itencouiages 
people to belic\e mote in them¬ 
selves and their powers, abilities 
and virtues. It counteracts the 
debilitating mutation of foreign 
education and is one of the many 
steps needed in so many countries 
to make clrildrcn’s education 
appropriate to childien’s needs. 

The path to that is very long 
and vve are still far behind □ 
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Thu article is based on some class/oom 
experiences of the Pioject Environment 
Gioup of the Regional College of Education, 
Bhopal The Group includes J S Rajput, 
A. B Saxemi, V. C. Jadhao and Renuka 
Awasthi 

The use of environment for teach¬ 
ing-learning process IS ill itself not 
new in education However, re¬ 
cent developments are adding a 
new facet to the teaching in the 
primary classes. One cause of 
this IS the increasing re-examina- 
tion of teaching approaches and 
realization of the fact that teaching 
in schools in its present form is 
haphazard and disorganized and 
there is hardly any effective learn¬ 
ing on the part of children. 


Science as an environmental 
study at the elementary stage is 
proposed to be interdisciplinary 
in nature. This approach puts a 
heavy responsibility on the tea¬ 
chers who are expected to utilize 
the resources of the environment 
for teaching. In order to achieve 
this objective, there is a great need 
to identify the resource material 
based on environmental approach 
and its inclusion in the curriculum. 
A project has been taken at the 
Regional College of Education 
(rce), Bhopal to identify the en¬ 
vironmental aids and develop the 
instructional material for science 
subjects for Classes III to V. 
While developing such material 
the emphasis has been on using 
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resources which arc familiar to the 
child and are easily accessible to 
him. 

The instructional material thu.s 
prepared was tried out on small 
groups for tentative validation. 
Later it was tried out in actual 
classroom situation and experien¬ 
ces were gained which helped in 
modification of the initial draft. 
We feel it worthwhile to report here 
some of the expeiiences gained 
during the initial try-out of the 
material. 

Understanding the Concepts 

In certain cases it was found 
that even after successful comple¬ 
tion of the activity, the child may 
not be able to appreciate the logic 
and concepts involved therein and 
draw the expected conclusions. 
For example, while teaching the 
concept that air has weight, the ex¬ 
periment with two balloons hang¬ 
ing op the two ends of a scale like 
a balance was performed. It was 
found that the children did notice 
the tilting of the scale when one 
balloon was punctured and the air 
let out of the balloon, but could 
not conclude thereupon that air 
has mass. The clues did not help. 
Thus, it was concluded that altho¬ 
ugh children can perform the ex¬ 
periment successfully, it does not 
mean that they learn the principles 
involved as well The reason may 
be that the logic involved is above 
the cognitive level of children. 
Therefore, the experiment has to 
be suitably modified or it is to be 
taken up at a different level. 

Drawing Conclusions 

Sometimes children were not 


satisfied with ihc adult logic. For 
example, when the expeiiment us¬ 
ing a glass conUiinmg cold watcr 
wus earned out to show the mois¬ 
ture m the air, childien did notice 
the walei droplets on the outer 
surface of the glass but they 
were not satislicd with iJic con¬ 
clusion that the water dioplcLs 
have come from the air One 
child suggested that the glass may 
have pores. To lest the hypothe¬ 
sis, suggestions were taken from 
thechikhen themselves. Finally 
it was agreed that it could be done 
by taking anolhei similar glass, 
wiping it from outside, pouring 
into It a small quantity of water 
and obscjviiig if the watcr-diops 
are still seen on the outer surface 
of the glass. This was done and 
conclusions were diawn. 

Testing the children’s hypothe¬ 
sis was thought to be importunt 
for their sastisfaction. This requir¬ 
ed an instanUineous re,spouse from 
the teacher and a will to act in a 
more helpful manner. 

Learning-oriented Teaching 

It is usually believed that each 
teacher has so much to teach m 
an academic session that he or 
she hardly gets time for activities 
and field-trips, etc. Our experi¬ 
ence is contrary to this. Piovidcd 
that the unit planning is done a 
little in advance, the course may 
well be finished in time. The 
traditional teaching is mostly 
writing-oriented and not learning- 
oriented Perhaps this is so beca¬ 
use writing correct answers in the 
examination fetches good marks 
and satisfies the students, teachers, 
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parents and authorities as well. 
Whereas, this is not proper from 
the point of view of learning 
This also entails a shift of empha¬ 
sis in the examination system from 
just recall questions, requiring 
long answers to the short-answer 
questions, which can test the 
understanding of the basic con¬ 
cepts. If this is done, the teacher 
can utilize a part of the time, ear¬ 
marked for writing in the tradi¬ 
tional approach, for more mean¬ 
ingful and creative activities. 
However, it cannot be denied that 
unit planning, planning for the 
field-trips on the basis of feedback 
requires a lot of extia effort from 
the teacher and makes the job 
more exacting 

Sometimes we succeed m put¬ 
ting a problem and the children 
succeed in telling the method of 
testing the hypothesis. For exam¬ 
ple, while teaching that there is 
interparticle space in the matter, 
our students did explain the ex¬ 
periment to prove this using water, 
making sugar solution and com¬ 
paring the volume of the initial 
water and the solution. 


We shall now come to a very 
significant and important problem 
that every science teacher has to 
face and we also faced while tea¬ 
ching. More often than not, the 
child’s proficiency in the language 
is much below his mental ability 
to understand the concept of 
science irrespective of his position 
on the performance scale. Many 


a times the children use a dialect 
at home which is different than 
that used in the class. Therefore, 
the science teacher also has to take 
pains and spend time for promot¬ 
ing the proficiency of the children 
in the use of the language. We 
did this by helping students to 
construct their own sentences, 
for expressing the ideas under¬ 
stood by them for working out the 
results of activity, etc., instead 
of asking them to memorize the 
same prototype sentences 

During teaching, we also 
evaluated the children throughout 
the session. This was done by 
maintaining a daily record of the 
responses given by the children 
while teaching was going on. These 
responses were divided into four 
categories and these responses 
were assigned the values as 
follows; 


Type of response Value 

Wfong/no response 0 

Right lesponse 1 

Good response 2 

Veiy good response 3 


These responses were judged as 
right, good and very good, accord¬ 
ing to the degree of novelty. On 
this basis, a cumulative score card 
was prepared for each student, 
from time to time. Children 
were also evaluated terminally, 
twice in the whole session, through 
oral and written examinations. 
The areas covered in the oral 
and written examinations were 
identical. A short questionnaire 
testing the environmental aware¬ 
ness was also administered in 
the end of the session. This was 
done without any intimation 
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to the students and the scores 
obtained in this were still compar¬ 
able with the written and oral exa¬ 
mination scores. 

We thought it worthwhile to 
see the correlation between the 
scores obtained by all the children 
in various types of evaluation. For 
Section A the correlation of the 
response scores with written test 
scores was 0.34. Although there 
is no reason for these scores to be 
strongly correlated, similar corre¬ 
lation of 0 35 was again found for 
the scores in the next teim. In case 
of Section B the two correla¬ 
tions were 0.46 and 0.35, respec¬ 
tively. This is in consonance 


with the results obtained for 
Section A. 

Another important (inding was 
that the correlation between res¬ 
ponse-scores and oral examination 
scores of both examinations and 
for both sections was consistently 
higher than the correlation 
with the corresponding written 
examination scoies. Typical high 
values weie 0 64 and 0.55. This 
may be due to the fact that the 
proficiency m written English is in 
general poor so that the children 
on the average are not able to 
either comprehend the written 
words or express in writing what 
they have understood. f] 
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SUDESH MUKIIOPADHYAY 
Regional College of Education, Bhopal 


There is a famous old saying : 
‘Spare the rod and spoil the child’. 
For quite some time, it was prac¬ 
tised honestly in most of the 
schools. Even today some tea¬ 
chers practise it Their number, 
though very small as compared to 
bygone days, is still large enough 
to cause anxiety Some researchers 
have tried to lin'd out whether 
It is really necessary to punish 
children. Some of their findings 
have now been incorporated in 
the curriculum of teacher educa¬ 
tion. During teacher-training, the 
trainees are taught not to punish 
any child as far as possible. But 
when these trainees enter the 
regular teaching job, they face a 
dilemma : What is correct, the 
way punishment is used m the 
schools or what they were taught 
in the training college ? 

We can recall such occasions 
during our school days when the 
pupil sitting on the first bench 
was told; “Why are you saying 
mem, mein like a goat, when ask¬ 
ed a question. Don’t you feel 
ashmed of yourself. You have 
grown up tall like a camel but 
without a grain of grey matter.” 
Or some other equally cruel 
remark was made to make the 



“Spare the rod and spoil the child ” 

child feel embarrassed. The 
teacher probably may have got 
irrtated while saying so, not reali¬ 
zing its repercussions on the 
child’s sensitive mind with the 
result that the front-benchei be¬ 
came a back-bencher not only in 
connection with his seat in the 
class but also with participation 
in the learning activities. Perhaps, 
he became unreachable as far as 
that particular teacher was con¬ 
cerned. 

Conversely, if a neglected 
child of a class was found draw¬ 
ing a satirical sketch of the teacher 
and instead of scolding he was 
praised for his art of sketching. 
This child not only started looking 
at that teacher with respect and 
gratitude but also learned to draw 
so well that his sketches found a 
prominent place in the school 
exhibitions. 

Such incidents throw some 
light on the fact that every word 
that a teacher utters is very impor¬ 
tant for the puplis, especially for 
the younger ones. 

In schools, during practice 
teaching, the instructions given to 
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trainees, about the punishment are 
usually criticized. Trainees are 
told not to punish the children till 
it becomes an unavoidable neces¬ 
sity. The regular teachers are of 
the opinion that without punish¬ 
ment the discipline of the school 
deteriorates, the students lose 
respect for teachers, the students 
become irregular and they do not 
study well. 

The experiences of every tea¬ 
cher regarding giving punishment 
to children are different. Every 
situation is a particular case in 
itself. Even then there are a few 
points, about which if we serio¬ 
usly think, we will come to the 
conclusion that there are very few 
cases where punishment is really 
required. 

On the one hand we arc talk¬ 
ing about universalization of 
elementary education and we 
recently celebrated the Interna¬ 
tional Year of the Child while 
on the other hand children are 
being punished for not having 
slates, for being late, or for failing 
to concentrate in the classrooms. 
We feel that by scolding them 
we have done our duty as a 
teacher. Have we ever tried 
to find out the reasons behind 
such cases of indiscipline ? The 
research reports and surveys have 
led to such findings that quite 
a large number of students are 
either unable to go to schools or 
drop out of schools because they 
are detained at home for helping 
parents in their work; they do not 
get enough food and the economic 
conditions of the parents are too 
bad to fulfil the minimum require¬ 


ments of formal education. In 
this context, are not the teachers 
guilty of being ignorant of the 
known facts and punishing stu¬ 
dents for the so-called indiscipline 
—at times to the extent that they 
cause the students to leave 
school 

This article tries to draw the 
attention of educational planners 
and administrators to these two 
points; First, to finding out the 
justification for punishment that 
a teacher gives to his students. 
Every teacher should ask himself 
two questions: It is a must Is 
not there any other way to deal 
with the situation ? Second, if at 
all the punishment is given, is it 
necessary to give the same type of 
punishment in all the situations 
or should we take the decision 
with some soul-searching 7 An 
episode may clarify this point: A 
particular student did not come in 
the uniform to the school. The 
teacher asked him to hold his 
ears in the school assembly and 
made Iffm stand in a corner. The 
student spent the whole day think- 
mg one thing only : "1 have only 
one pair of uniform. If I had 
put on a dirty uniform, I would 
have been punished, I did not 
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put it on, even then I am being 
punished.” But was it his fault 
that he could not have two pairs 
of uniform or his mother did not 
have soap to wash it ? 

Such requirements of formal 
education do become a problem 
for poor parents, which free educa¬ 
tion will not be able to solve. The 
teacher’s modes of tackling such 
problems either encourage the stu¬ 
dents to continue or to drop out. 
In such cases is it not possible for 


the teacher to discuss the pro¬ 
blem with the child in private 
rather than m the school assem¬ 
bly ? Would not the repetition of 
such incidents result in either the 
students leaving the school or 
making him feel proud of break¬ 
ing the rules and regulations 
of the school ? It is for these 
reasons that a teacher should 
justify the administration of 
punishment and also its form and 
mode. □ 
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The World of Sound 

Cathy Spagnoli 

Cholainamlcil Aifists’ Vilkigc 
Madras 


their aesthetic I espouse to sound 
and music. 

As in most class iindei takings, 
you as the teacher have a vital 
role to play So begin by shar¬ 
pening your own hearing and 
soundsen.se. Youstait bytesting 
the objects around you lor sound 
qualities, spend an occasional 
minute simply listening, make a 
list of angry or wet or lonely 



Stop a minute. Close your eyes 
and just listen. There’s a world 
of sound, around you that will 
provide rich material to be explor¬ 
ed by the children in your class. A 
class of eager young children is a 
most appropriate setting to begin 
sound experiments that will shar¬ 
pen their faculty of hearing and 
unfold in front of them all 
together a new world of sound 
experiences. 

Unfortunately, in our changing 
society with its insistent loud¬ 
speakers, traffic noise, radios, etc, 
many of us have already learned 
to turn off our ears!' We must 
help children to become sensitive, 
discriminating listeners, aware of 
their sound environment. Shar¬ 
ing some of the following activities 
can help them improve their audi¬ 
tory discrimination as well as 


sounds, experiment with the range 
of sound possibilities your own 
voice and body possess. 

Now you’re ready to turn on 
your class to sounds ! Here are 
a few activities to help create a 
sound setting. You may develop 
your own activities as well once 
you have tried out these ones: 

1. Sound Walks—around 
school, the neighbour¬ 
hood, recording sounds in 
lists or on a map. 

2. Sound Wall -hang a 
rope across the room, 
suspend various found 
objects which make diffe¬ 
rent sounds (Fig.l). 

3. Hide the Sound Games 
—in a group or infor¬ 
mally, ask a child to iden- 
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tify the ‘where’ and ‘what’ 
of a hidden sound. 

4. Echo Clapping —you clap 
a pattern (using different 
parts of the body), others 
repeat i'. 

5. Body Sounds Orchestra— 
one child conducts several 
others, each contributing 
his/her own unique sound. 

From listening and identify¬ 
ing sounds you can move on to 
simple experiments with sound. 
Why not have a table or a corner 
of the floor set aside for sounding 
experiments Place on it various 
materials like coconut shel s, 
strings, silverware, boxes, tins, 
sticks, etc. and let the young 
sound scientists actively explore. 
Encourage them to observe what 
happens when they shake, hit, 
scrape, rub, swing, strike each 
object. Guide them to predict 
the type of sound which will 
result from different materials. 
You may also help them record 


what the sounds reminded them 
of, which were the most frighten¬ 
ing, placid, thrilling, musical or 
disturbing sounds, etc Later on 
you can use these sound impres¬ 
sions while presenting plays, 
songs, stones, poems and such 
other activities 

Experimenting with Vibrations 

After a round of investigations, 
see if the students can discover 
what all the sounding objects 
have in common. They may 
observe that an object produces 
sound when it vibrates i-apidly; 
sometimes we can see this vibra¬ 
tion, sometimes we can’t. Ask the 
children to And objects with visi¬ 
ble vibrations : perhaps a rubber 
band, or a wooden ruler held 
against a table and hit, or a few 
grams of sand sprinkled on a 
drum-head. 

For a dramatic experiment illus¬ 
trating vibrations and their mode 
of travel, try out this experiment 
and then demonstrate it to the 
children. Get a one-metre long 
piece of string and a metal spoon. 
Tie the spoon m the middle of 
the string and wrap the ehds 
around the index fingers of each 
hand Next, put your fingers in 
your ears and listen. Then start 
swinging the spoon, listen again. 
Finally, with fingers still in ears, 
swing the spoon and strike it 
against a solid object to make it 
vibrate rapidly. What do you 
hear now ? Extend the experi¬ 
ment by tying other objects to the 
string instead of a spoon; note 
down the differing responses. 
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Once children have established 
the reality of vibrations, some of 
them may wish to undei stand 
why some sounds are higher or 



Fig. 2 


lower than others There arc 
different ways to make sounds 
higher or lower. Probably one of 
the first ways was discovered 
accidently when someone picked 
up a piece of a reed or a straw 
and produced a sound through it 
after patient blowing Then, our 
musician-scientist found that by 
breaking off some of the reed the 
sound changed. 

You and your pupils can try 
out this simple experiment with a 
plain paper drinking-straw. Trim 
the edges at one end to make an 
upside down V-shaped mouth¬ 
piece. Squeeze it slightly and 
blow until you get a sound. Snip 
off some portion of the straw 
from the bottom, now blow and 
listen. Do you find a change in 
the sound, keep cutting and list¬ 
ening and note down your obser¬ 
vations (Fig 2). As the vibrat¬ 


ing column of air inside the ffiute’ 
becomes shorter, the sound be¬ 
comes higher, If you want a higher 
sound, you must make the vibrat¬ 
ing material vibrate faster. One 
way to do this is by making the 
material, be it wood, air, metal, 
siring, etc. shorter. Another 
way to get a higher sound is by 
tightening the vibrating mateiial 
as is done while tuning a string 
instrument. 

Get a piece of thin rubber, 
thread or a rubber band. Loop 
It around your lingers loosely and 
pluck it. Then stretch it moie 
tightly and note down the sound 
changes. 

Another experiment which 
children will really enjoy is to 
muke a musical instrument. In 
the Caribbean it’s called a ‘mos¬ 
quito drum’, in Africa ‘pit harp’ 
and its cousin in the U.S. is 
known as a ‘washtub bass'. The 
original version consists of a 
hole dug in the earth, covered with 
animal skin from which a single 
string emerges to be pulled up 
and tied to a neaiby branch. By 
moving the branch and plucking 
the_ string at the same time, a 
variety of musical effects can be 
made. 

If it is not possible to conduct 
this experiment you may try out a 
slightly different version, although 
the original is the best For this 
you will need three basic parts— 
a string, a stick to hold the string, 
and a sound-box to make the 
string sound higher. 

You may use different mate¬ 
rials to make a sound-box. Basi- 
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Fig. 3 

cally, you require a container 
which will _ let the sound bounce 
around inside it, gaining in rich¬ 
ness and volume, and then escap¬ 
ing (Fig. 3). Try a neatly cut 
half of a coconut, an old milk tin, 
a cardboard sweets box or a clay 
pot. Make a small hole at the 
top of the sound-box. Tie your 
string around a washer, a nut or 
a piece of wood and then thread it 
through the hole. Tie the other 
end of the string to a stick, a pen¬ 
cil or a cardboard roll. Be sure 
the string is quite tight as you 
attach it to the upright stick 
(Fig. 4). 

The instrument is ready to 
play Try different strings and 
different sound-boxes with the 
children. See if it makes any 
difference in the quality of the 


sound where the strings are attach¬ 
ed along the stick. Try to invent 
a good bow; transform it in any 
way possible to make a ‘sister 
instrument’. 

Bring other musical instru¬ 
ments in the class and let the 
children look at them. See if they 
can discover a few more princi¬ 
ples of sound. Where is the sound 
coming from ? What’s vibrating 
Is there a sound-box ? What shape 
does it have ? Why? and how are 
changes m pitch and loudness 
accomplished ? Can anyone think 
of a better design ? 



Fig 4 

Hopefully, these activities will 
be just the beginning of a long and 
exciting relationship between the 
children and the world of sound 
and music. Once begun, this 
relationship will diverge into 
endless possibilities. So, why not 
stop, listen and plunge right into 
the world of sound ! □ 
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J^CtANNATH Moiianiy 

Officei-in-chai ge. Educational Technology 
Education Diiectoi ate 
Bhubancswai 


Children’s media laboratory 
(gml) like a language laboratoiy 
IS normally regarded as a series 
of facilities or resonrees to be 
used for the fulfilment of limited 
tasks. Depending upon the con¬ 
venience these facilities and reso¬ 
urces may be housed in one place 
instead of being portable or 
mobile. This is partly related to 
the degree of efficiency of the 
laboratory and economy of its 
installation. Such laboratories are 
also set up on pedagogical 
grounds concerning the need for 
and the availability of resources. 

As in the language laboratory, 
it is felt logical to proceed from 
an analysis of the language—tea¬ 
ching learning problems to a con¬ 
sideration of the number, type 
and arrangement of the facilities 
required to deal with them. In 
GML also various media and 
materials, suitable for children are 
not only housed together, but are 
also utilized for tackling specific 
learning problems. 


ll IS believed that the cost of 
CML like language laboi atones 
IS too high to be propcily main¬ 
tained and developed. But such 
estimation is exaggerated and 
as in the former there will not be 
so many spohisticatcd electiomc 
gadgets and machines, which 
would require skilled servicing 
tasks. Over-use as well as inap¬ 
propriate use leads inevitably to 
discouragement and disillusion. 
A GML should be so equipped 
that it provides mateiial for de¬ 
veloping specific capacities of 
young children. As children are 
to handle, manipulate and utilize 
these materials and media, there 
should not be any consliaints and 
reservations on account of expense 
and complexity. These media and 
materials should be as inexiien- 
sive as possible and accessible to 
all children to play with them 
freely and jo fully Manyoftliese 
things may be produced and mul¬ 
tiplied using low-cost raw stulT. 
These materials can be used again 
and again by the children m cou¬ 
rse of manipulation, improvisation 
and multiplication. 

A National Model 

One such children’s media 
laboratory has been set up at 
the Centre for Educational Tech¬ 
nology, NGERT, New Delhi with 
the Unicef assistance. It is mainly 
intended for the young children 
of 3-8 years. This is the most 
significant age-group from psy¬ 
chological and pedagogical point 
of view. 

Although in our country reso¬ 
urces are in abundance and raate- 
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rials suitable for children are 
available in different regions 
with specific features and novel¬ 
ties, they are not well-graded and 
properly sequenced. Therefore, 
attempts have been made to 
develop the gml with four 
aspects . Educational play mate¬ 
rials, print and graphic materials, 
radio programmes and projected 
aids. 

With a view to reducing dra¬ 
bness in the existing teaching 
practices and making learning 
process interesting as well as 
effective, suitable toys and games 
should be utilized both by the 
teacher and the students The 
CML has taken up a programme 
of locating and spelling out the 
educational implications of these 
materials. A systematic survey 
of these materials has been con¬ 
ducted in a few states and at¬ 
tempts have been made to de¬ 
velop certain toys and games 
using locally available low-cost 
and no-cost raw materials. 

Since some research findings 
have revealed that Indian rural 
children have difficulty m learn¬ 
ing to read, particularly m recog¬ 
nition of graphics, discrimination 
of forms, colours, etc. and in 
auditory discrimination, a project 
has been taken up to produce 
picture books originally in Hindi. 
It is expected that this will deve¬ 
lop children’s interest in reading 
and help them to learn to read 
better. These books are of two 
types; with one simple sentence 
and large illustrations and with 
more sentences and small illus¬ 
trations. In order to make them 


suitable and attractive to pre¬ 
school and primary school child¬ 
ren, these books are illustrated m 
varied colours and printed in bold 
type. 

The CML has developed a 
set of booklets written in simple 
Hindi giving guidelines and sug¬ 
gestions to parents and teachers on 
the organization of rich learning 
experiences for young children 
through suitable activities like 
story-telling, games, music, 
puppetry, etc. These books are so 
simple and clear that even parents 
can help children in conducting 
these activities at home for pro¬ 
moting theii development. A 
collection of children’s songs and 
rhymes in Hindi has also been 
brought out for pre-pri mary and 
primary schools. 

Another important programme 
of the CML is radio broadcasts 
consisting of two major sectors, 
monitoring and evaluating the 
appropriateness of children’s radio 
programmes and developing pro¬ 
totype programmes suitable to the 
age-group 4-8 years. Monitoring 
panels properly oriented for the 
job have been set up to syste¬ 
matically study the children’s pro¬ 
grammes and produce prototype 
taking into account the findings 
of the studies. For instance, as 
it was found that students’ parti¬ 
cipation would improve the broad¬ 
casts, programmes prepared by 
the CML incorporated activities 
providing ample scope for child¬ 
ren’s participation. 

Yet another programme is the 
programme for producing project¬ 
ed aids like films, slide-cum-tape- 
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recordings and such other aids. But 
these are rather expensive media 
and as such cannot leach out a 
large number of children living in 
poor rural environments. 

Attempts at the State Levels 

National models and proto¬ 
types ol various media and mate¬ 
rials can be produced, but tliey 
cannot be adequately and effecti¬ 
vely utilized at the state levels. 
Every region, even m one slate 
has its own distinct language, 
distinct toys and games, their own 
folk music, nursery rhymes, folk 
tales, etc. In order to make them 
quite suitable and educationally 
useful, these materials have to be 
identiW, improvised and produc¬ 
ed at the state levels. Young 
children will not enjoy the trans¬ 
lation or adapted versions of these 
materials. They will like original 
and unsophisticated materials 
from their immediate environment 
and local situations with which 
they can associate their experience 
and feel familiar with. 

Further, most of our children 
come from rural settings and at 
times deprived conditions. Majo¬ 
rity of them are even first gene¬ 
ration learners. They not only 
require stimulation, but also an 
appealing learning environment 
so that they like to learn on their 
own. Under the existing condi¬ 


tions, they iind the schools dry 
and dreaiy, textbooks and other 
materials uninteresting and teach¬ 
ing drab and boring. This has 
resulted in massive drop-outs and 
huge wastage and stagnation. 
Therefore, all attempts need to 
be made to introduce interesting 
means, methods and materials in 
our pre-school and primary 
classes. The teacher can make 
indigenous toys and games from 
local environment with some im¬ 
agination , alTection and resour¬ 
cefulness They can always find 
out suitable matenals everywhere 
and make their teaching and other 
educational activities interesting 
and exhilarating. 

National as wi.ll as state level 
workshops will not only provide 
ample scope for location of suita¬ 
ble materials through collection 
and exhibitions, but also impart 
practical training to pre-school and 
primary school teacliers and tea¬ 
cher-educators. These will also 
help in changing the attitude of 
teachers and create an atmosphere 
of inspiration and emulation. The 
GML at the national and state 
levels can be developed and 
strengthened with innovations, 
improvization and cross-fertili¬ 
zation. They will in fact be the 
learning resource centres provid¬ 
ing enormous facilities for de¬ 
velopment of children’s potentia¬ 
lities and their latent talents, □ 
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Tead'iing through 
Dramatization 

Shiv Ratan Tiianvi 


We try to teach through several 
methods of teaching. There is, 
however, one medium which has 
not been used very widely. This 
medium is dramatization. If this 
is used on a wide scale, we may 
find new ways for the physical, 
moral and emotional development 
of the children. Don Chiffets 
organized a workshop and found 
that children can be bi ought to- 
gethei by dramatization. This 
technique can help them in their 
emotional development and it can 
inspire them to learn from each 
other. His experience is, how¬ 
ever, available m the form of a 
book entitled Theatre in My Head. 
Fifteen children in the age range 
8-11 participated m this 13 day 
workshop. This workshop provid¬ 
ed an opportunity to the children 
to work together, to know and 
express themselves. Only dramati¬ 
zation can provide such medium 
and encouragement in which the 
children can behave in their real 
self by expressing themselves 
freely At least this is what Don 
ChifTets had visualized. 

The author in his book has put 
his experiences minutely and 
sincerely. He loves children and 
inspires them to act in a dramatic 
situation through several techni¬ 
ques. He asked the children to 
play a simple game : “Do what 
Simon says”. He Said, “Simon 
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says, lie down” and the children 
will lie down. He said, “Simon 
says behave like a snake” and the 
children would he hissing on the 
floor. “Simon says, be a demon” 
and all the boys and girls, leaving 
the role of a snake, would start 
acting as demons according to 
their imagination. Someone 
would stretch out his hands, some¬ 
one would make eyes or make 
faces, a few would roar and others 
would acquire the posture of a 
killer. Thereafter “Simon says. 


to play was to pretend 
to talk on telephone without 
a telephone being available, He 
asked them to practise several 
other similar games. He explain¬ 
ed to them how and what they 
had to do while enacting to draw 
water out of the well. They were 
asked to take care that the acting 
is so realistic the audience may 
immediately know as to what was 
being enacted. 

Once a child said we will not 
tell you what you should do. You 



walk on the rope like an acrobat” 
and the children would really start 
walking cautiously on their toes, 
keeping their bodies straight and 
balancing with their arms. The 
children would really start feeling 
as though they were not walking 
on the floor, but on a tight 
rope. 

The next game he asked them 


imagine any role and act accor¬ 
dingly and thereafter ask us whe- 
tlier we have followed what you 
were enacting. A child attempted 
to climb on a table, taking out 
something from the almirah and 
drinking something. The imagina¬ 
tion of the child was so realistic 
that he really felt the taste of what 
he had taken. He also made a face 
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Toys Can Also Teach 



A PRIZE-WINNING EXHIBIT 


Children lore to play but fmv many 
childienmour counfiy have an access fo 
^oodplay mateiial ? Only a few from the 
prinkied class. Should the otheis he 
deprived of this pkasuielOr, should we 
try to get them what they lack 1 That is 
what the competition in making education¬ 
al toys tried to achieve, though on a small 
scale. How the Child Study Unit (HCERT) 
set foith the idea is repotted here hy 
Archna Sood. 


Six Teachers received awards for making 
educational toys for pie-school and 
primary school childien attire National 
Level Competition oigamzed by the Child 
Study Unit of ncert in NiE Campus on 
10 March 1980. Shri B. Shankaranand, 
Union Minister of Education, distributed 
the piizes and certificates to the parti¬ 
cipants 

Making learning an enjoyable piocess 
was the mam aim of this competition m 
toy making Schools must be a place of 
attraction for children, where children 
love to come and leain by play-way 
activities This can be achieved by pio- 
vidiiig them with attractive toys And who 
else can tackle the local resources belter 
than the teachers in order to make such 
toys for the childien, Toys that aie cheap 
and related to the child’s environment, 
toys which stimulate liis learning faculties 
and invite him to experiment and then 
draw conclusions. EIow far it is feasible— 
the Child Study Unit of ncert wanted to 
find out, And so it started a National and 
State level competition in toy-making for 
the pre-school and primary schoolteachers 
111 July 1979. 



The objective of the competition was 
to give initiative to tlie teachers to try out 
their ideas in toy-making with local re- 
souices, specially exploring the ways to 
use waste material The cntiics were judg¬ 
ed on such merits as low cost and easy 
availability of the mateiial used, easy 
replicability of the toy, its educational 
potential and the teacher’s wnte-up on 
the entry. 

Fust the competitions were organized 
at the State level—the entries were exhi¬ 
bited wherever the facilities existed and 
the' prizes awarded. The prize-winning 
toys fioni diffeient states were then exhi¬ 
bited in the NIB Campus and the Jiist 


prize-winning entries out of these weie 
again judged foi the national level com¬ 
petition. The exhibition was kept open 
foi a week so that the teachers could gals, 
from each other’s ideas 

In all there were seven prizes, first 
prize of Rs. 500, second prize of Rs. 
300, thud prize of Rs. 200 and four 
consolation prizes of Rs. 100 each, The 
awaid winners were . 

fust Piizc 

Shri Ramesh Chandra Hiiole 
Assistant Teacher, Piiinary School 
Sardhala Dhar, M.P 
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Second Prize 

Smt. S. Lama 
*-<MawpremL P School 
Shillong, Meghalaya 

Third Piize 

Smt. Sita R. Iyengar 
Udaychal Primary School 
VikiiToli, Bombay 

Consoktiion Prizes 


Shri Suresli Chandra Baliaisingh 
At. Niranjanpur, P 0. Kantia 
Distt. Pun, Oiissa 

Smt Ranjani Chan 
Air Foice Cential School 
Delhi Cantt., Delhi 

Smt. Sanjiwan Mebai 
St. Luke Public School 
Solan, H P 


1. Sliri Gurudas G Arya___ 

Government Primary School 

Khalwade^Conogona, Goa some of the pree-winning exhibits 



What triggered her to make this number game ? 


When Smt. Sita R. Ivengar, one of the prize-winners, read in 
the paper about a competition in toy-making, at once her craft- 
oriented mind triggered off to devise a toy that can draw children s 
interest, hold it for the time they play with it and make them learn 
something in the process. What could he most handy to prepare it, 
she then thought. Somehow the empty match-boxes came to her 
mind. These are available in plenty in every household and so are 
some empty cardboard boxes. So, the.te provided her with the basic 
raw materials for her educative toy—The Number Game. 



THE AWARD-WINNERS 

What she needed ? 

All she needed vvaj to collect a few 
dozens of empty imitch-boxe.s, cut out 
calendar dates from 1 to 12, coloured 
glazed paper, some adhesive, two wooden 
dice, one or two sheets of decorative paper 
and may be some more kniclc knacks. 
The end result is lieie in the picture. Yes ' 
It’s a Number Game. 

What is it ? 

As you can see in the picture (p I) there 
are match-box figures standing on a number¬ 
ed board Each match-box is mscnbedwith 
the name of a Hindi or English month. 
There are two sets of 12 match-box figuies 
The board is divided in two parts each one 
having squares marked from one to twelve. 


i epi e.<ientiiig set.', of names of English and 
Hindi months ic.'.pei lively Thcie arc two 
dice with mimhci men kings fiaiii 0 to 5 in 
one and 0,3,4,5,6 and 7 in Ilia othei dice 

How to play ? 

Well ! It IS to be played like chess Two 
children can play the game at a time. One 
child lakes the figuies representing Hindi 
months and the other one the English months 
The first child will throw both the dice 
together and add up the numbers shown on 
the dice Foi example, .say the numbers are 
5 and 2. Their total is 7, which stands for the 
seventh month of the year, winch is July in 
English system. The first child .should now 
pick up the match-box figure reprc.seiUmg 
the seventh month of the year and place it 
at No 7 on his side of the board Then 
comes the second child's turir. He plays it 
the same way and then places the match¬ 
box figure for the Hindi month on his 
side of the boat d in the appi opriatc square. 
Thus the game continues The child who 
is able to place all his month figures fiist 
on the board wins the game 

What about the game’s educational value ? 

The toy helps the children to add up 
instantaneously. Very soon the names of 
the months, both in English and Hindi, will 
beat their fingertips. They will also leain 
the spellings of the months without any 
difficulty. 

Any problems in replicability 

None at all Children themselves can 
collect the match-boxes, etc. and prepare 
the game wiih some guidance from an adult. 
How' attractive and neat the game appears 
to be would, of course, depend on how 
dexterous and careful the children are in 
prepaiing the game. □ 




of having taken something bitter 
and then got off the stage. Almost 
everybody in the audience could 
identify that he had opened his 
father’s almirah and tasted liquor, 
a few thought it was a bottle of 
medicine. When the child was 
asked to give the answer he mere¬ 
ly made a face and said nothing. 
One child stood up and asked a 
very good question. While ack¬ 
nowledging that the acting was 
complete he thought whatever the 
person was trying to drink, whe¬ 
ther liquor or medicine, he did 
not put the bottle back. Every¬ 
body accepted that this child was 
observing the actions very closely 
and his comment was quite intelli¬ 
gent. 

One more thing is necessary 
here to understand, when the child 
was given freedom to act accord¬ 
ing to his choice, he would choose 
a subject from his own household 


experiences Here he could ex¬ 
press even his suppressed desire. 
What the elders do openly the 
child too wanted to do secretly. 
The child who pointed out the 
flaw in the acting had detected it 
as beautifully as the child who en¬ 
acted the role. In this way both 
niust have gained an experience 
in expressing their latent feelings. 

Several roles of this type were 
assigned to children in this work¬ 
shop and on the last day all of 
them were asked to pul up a small 
drama show. 

These things may appear trivial, 
hut if our institutions paid any 
attention to them and if the child¬ 
ren were given the courage and 
freedom to express their feelings 
they will develop both emotionally 
and morally. Thus along with the 
institution the entire future of the 
society could also improve and 
become pleasant. □ 
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Mathematics 
can be Fun 

Hem Raj Garg 
Headmaster 

Government Middle School 
Dhuii, Sangiut, Punjab 


Mathematics is generally consi¬ 
dered a difficult subject and 
meant only for a few gifted 
students Majority of the students 
lack interest in mathematics. They 
don’t try to learn it properly and 
when unsuccessful develop a sort 
of inferiority complex. They may 
try to remain away from mathe¬ 
matics classes due to one reason 
or another Some do not under¬ 
stand the problems, which lead 
to inattentiveness, iriegulaiities 
and aversion for the subject. 
Sometimes students also develop 
the habit of copying from the 
intelligent students in order to do 
well without understanding the 
subject, with the result that funda¬ 
mentals become a burden for them 
and the subject boring and unlogi- 
cal. If efforts are not made in 
time to make them understand the 
subject or teach it in an interesting 
manner they may develop aversion 
for the subject or become frustrat¬ 
ed due to not being able to do 
well. 

Mathematics too can be made 
very interesting and easy to learn 
if taught properly and in an inter¬ 
esting manner. There are a few 
activities which can help the tea¬ 
cher to make mathematics more 
interesting. 
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Fig. 1 


A Magic Game 

Magic squares and pentagons 
can be illustrated to the students. 
Students solve such problems 
with great interest. For example, 
one magic square of sequential 
integers 9 to 17 is given above in 
Fig. 1. The sum of the numbers 
of this square in any row or 
column comes to 39. 

It will be more interesting to 
explain its formation. 

Step I 

Write down sequential integers 
(9 in this case) m small squares as 
in Fig. 2, 

Step II 

Draw another figure like Fig. 2 
and extend the middle squares as 
shown by dotted lines in Fig 3. 

Step III 

Write down the first integer 
(9 in this case) in the extended 
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Fig, 2 

horizontal square on the extreme 
left. Now fill in the next two 
squares, counting diagonally up¬ 
wards as shown in Fig. 3. Now, 
come to the next downwards ex¬ 
tended square and write down the 
next integer, i.e. 12. Again, go 
diagonally upwards and fill in the 
sequential numbers 13 and 14. 
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Fig. 3 


Lastly, come to the last downwards 
extended square and write down 
the next integer after 14, i.e. 15 and 
then diagonally upwards filling in 
the squares with 16 and 17. 
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Fig. 4 

Step IV 

Now the integers in the extend¬ 
ed squares have to be filled in the 
vacant spaces in our actual square. 
For this start counting from the 
first left hand extended square, i.e. 
9, leave one square vacant and the 
centre square and put number 9 
in the last vacant square in the 
line. Similarly, fill in the other 
squares starting from their posi¬ 
tion, leaving one vacant and the 
centre square and putting it in the 
next vacant square in, the line 
respectively as also shown by the 
curved lines in Fig. 5. The magic 
square is now complete as in 
Fig. 1. You may add up the three 
numbers of any row, horizontal¬ 
ly, vertically or diagonally, the 
total will always be the same. 
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Fro, 5 

Readers may try the for¬ 
mation of another magic square 
of the sequential integers 1 to 
9. The magic square is given 
below (the sum total of each 
line being 15). 


I 
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II 



Fig.'-6 


Such drill work will encourage 
creative thinking in pupils and 


they will feel free and cheeiful 
after getting proper solutions. 

Mathematical Stories 

The children like to read or 
listen to short stories. Some pro¬ 
blems can be tactfully converted 
into such small stories which the 
students feel inclined to try out. 
Two such examples are given 
below . 

1. You may suppose any 
amount Add equal am¬ 
ount of God and then 
add Rs, 10 of mine Dis¬ 
tribute half the amount to 
any poor fellow and 
return the amount of God. 
Then you will have Rs. 5 
left with you, half of my 
amount irrespective of 
your supposed amount, 

2. A says to B, “If you 
give me Rs. 10 then 
we will have equal amo¬ 
unt’, but B says, “If you 
give me Rs. 20 then my 
amount will be four times 
that of yours”. Find the 
amount of both. 

The students can easily rem¬ 
ember the problems in the story 
form and try out these with their 
friends and relatives. They will 
try to learn more of these and 
thus curiosity for the subject will 
be aroused. Such supplement 
work will also make them more 
industrious. 
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Mathematical Laboratory 

There must be a mathematical 
laboratory in a school where solid 
figures, concrete objects, models, 
diagrams, graphs, black-boards, 
iron-boards, etc., collected from 
the environmental resources, can 
be kept for use. Geometrical 
instruments, metre-rods, weights 
and pans are the essential instru¬ 
ments to find a place in such a 
laboratory Any improvised ap¬ 
paratus such as ‘geo-board’ and 
‘calendar for centuries' can make 
the room more interesting. 

The students can handle the 
instruments to measure the dim¬ 
ensions, angles, weights, etc. of the 
objects. Practical work has more 
psychological significance This 
has a permanent impression and 
helps the students to correlate 
their experiences while learning. 
Some experiments will be of pra¬ 
ctical use in daily life, 

Formulas, Rules and Short-cuts 

Some rules are better devices 
to make the calculation easier and 
quicker. With the use of certain 
rules the shopkeepers prepare 
their bills in no time. Some of 
these rules may be as follows : 

Checking of Divisibility by 
Any Digit 

(a) 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11...If you 
want to check whether a num¬ 
ber is divisible by 2, 4, 8,16 or 
not then if last digit, last two 
digits, last three digits and 
last four digits of a particular 
number are divisible by 2, 4, 8 
and 16, respectively, the whole 
number will be divisible by the 
diviser. If the sum total of all 


the digits of the number is divi¬ 
sible by 3 or 9 then the whole 
number will be divisible by 3 
or 9. 

If the difference of the sum 
total of odd and even digits of a 
number is zero or divisible by 
11 then the number will be 
divisible by 11. 

Any number ending with zero 
is divisible by 10 

(b) 5\ 25^ 35% 45“ can be easily 
remembered. Suppose we want 
35-, then multiply 3 (the digit 
or the digits other than 5) by 
the next digit, i.e. 4 and then 
write down 25 to the right side 
of the product. It will be like 
this—3x4=12, and after writ¬ 
ing 25 towards the right side of 
the product it becomes 1225. 

(c) Similarly 1% 11% 111% 1111% 
have symmetrical answer. Let 
us take 1111“. There are four 
digits in it. Then write 1, 2, 3, 
...up to 4 and then in descend¬ 
ing order the answer will thus 
be 1234321. 

In the same way the rules to 
find out the values of 9%99% 999% 
94“ and other general rules can be 
explained to the students and 
tried out in the class so that they 
can easily remember these. 

Correlation with Life 

Mathematics should not be 
based on imaginative and unso¬ 
cial problems bul actual problems 
containing numbers should be 
given to the children to solve. 
Problems of daily life based on 
numbers should be enquired from 
the students, classified according 
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to the methods and solved. In 
this way students will know ana¬ 
logy of problems before analysing 
and solving and they will try to 
develop the habit of applying 
their knowledge to unknown situ¬ 
ations of daily life. They will be 
more anxious to find many more 
related problems at home. 

Mathematical News-board 

Mathematical News-board is 
one of the essential features of 
the interesting activities. Math¬ 
ematical news, graphs, showing 
population and food production, 
etc., comparison of the absentees 
to the strength of the class, results 
of home test, small mathematical 
quiz, etc. may find a place on this 
board. The teacher may talk about 
this news-board to the students 
so that they feel interested and 
make it a habit to see it daily. It 
will help in inculcating mathem¬ 
atical attitude in them. The board 
may show some selected problems 
of mathematics. This will increase 
deep thinking and creativeness in 
the students. Notes, telling about 
the performance of the students 
will inculcate enthusiasm and 
constructive competitive attitude 
among them. 

Celebration of Mathematician Days 

A few days in a year should 
be celebrated as mathematici¬ 
an days’. Such days might be con¬ 
nected with great mathematicians 
such as Pythagoras, Ramunujam, 
Lilavati, etc. The important work 
done by the mathematicians, 
their life histories, etc. may be 
explained. If possible, annual 


prizes named after such great 
mathematicians can be given to 
students for their extraordinary 
performance in mathematics 

Mathematical Clubs 

Every school should have a 
mathematical club and the enthu¬ 
siastic students may be enrolled 
in this club. The club may arrange 
lectures, debates and other com¬ 
petitions of collection work and 
models, etc. The motive of hold¬ 
ing such competitions will be to 
inculcate constructive, original 
and logical thinking in the stu¬ 
dents. Mathematical wonders like 
correlation among the numbers 
etc. and puzzles should be dis¬ 
cussed in the meetings. Besides 
the training of leadership such 
clubs can arouse great excitement 
among the students. 

These recreational activities 
are not the corner-stones of teach¬ 
ing mathematics but these can act 
only as catalytic agents. System¬ 
atic exposure of such activities 
with new aspirations will not only 
stimulate learning but will also 
increase the intellectual level of 
the children. On the one hand 
these activities will help the inte¬ 
lligent students to probe more 
deeply in the field of mathematics 
while on the other hand these will 
help weak students fight shyness 
and hesitation. Once the students 
get interested in the subject they 
will be able to do well and feel con¬ 
fident. The sense of achievement 
will inspire them to devote more 
attention to it and learn it without 
any difficulty. □ 
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Moral education helps in mak¬ 
ing the children worthy citizens by 
developing in them good behavi¬ 
our, character, the spirit of social 
service, patriotism, etc. so that 
both the individual and the society 
could progress according to their 
potential. Moral education is rele¬ 
vant to all ages, but more to the 
young age, when desirable quali¬ 
ties of character can be inculca¬ 
ted in young children effectively. 
Moral education can neither be 
imposed on anybody nor it can be 
taught through books. The Radha- 
krishnan Commission says : 

Our attempt should be to sugg¬ 
est and persuade, not command 
or impose The best method 
is by personal example, daily 
life and work and books read 
from day-to-day 

It has been rightly said that 
'truth is high, higher still is a 
‘truthful man’ and ‘example is 
better than precept’. 

The Objective 

The objective of moral educa¬ 
tion is to inculcate in children 
such qualities and social values that 
make themselves and the society 
healthy and happy. Social values 



include cleanliness, honesty, truth¬ 
fulness, dutifulness, discipline, fe¬ 
arlessness, self-reliance, etc. which 
are relatively personal m nature, 
while self-sacrifice, mutual coope¬ 
ration, feeling of social service, 
sympathy, secularism, socialism, 
nationalism, and respect for 
humanity are social values. 

The Areas to be Covered 

Initially only four areas, viz. 
individual, family, school and 
society may be taken up for deve¬ 
loping the desirable behaviours in 
children. Personal character and 
behaviour is very important as it 
directs the social behaviour of an 
individual to a large extent. 
Therefore, both the aspects of an 
individual—personal and social— 
should be kept in view. The 
areas discussed below may be 
taken up for developing the desir¬ 
able behaviours in children : 

( i) Individual: There is a well- 
known saying that ‘a healthy body 
and healthy mind go together’. 
Therefore, the students should be 
advised to pay full attention to 
their health. They should take 
regular exercise and a balanced 
diet. Also, they should avoid the 
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use of intoxicants and live a 
Simple and ideal life. Children - 
should write their diary daily at 
night and analyse the good and _ 
bad points in their behaviour 
during the whole day. 

(ii) Family : The family is the 
first social circle for a child. Res¬ 
pect towards elders and affection 
for youngsters help in developing 
good relations among the mem¬ 
bers of a family. Children should 
cooperate in the activities of the 
family and give respect to the 
guests. The elders in the family 
s Wld behave with the children in 
such a way that the children may 
feel encouraged to discuss their 
problems freely and frankly with 
their elders. 

. ( Hi) Schools : The school is a 
social circle which is bigger than 
the family. Here the character of 
children is built. Therefore, ll^ 
teachers play an important role in 
imparting moral education to the 
children. Teachers’ affection for 
children and their sincerity to 
work develop devotion and res¬ 
pect in children for them which 
help the educational programme 
to a great extent. Students are 
more influenced by the behaviour 
of their teachers than any other 
person. 

The^ students in. a school 
should be taught to obey the rules, 
respect the teachers and help their 
juniors. They should develop the 
habit of keeping the. school clean 
and decorating it with interesting 
and informative charts." They 
should also participate in the 
activities of the school. 





(iv) Society : Children should 
be helped to develop the desirable 
behaviours towaids society also. 
They should be motivated to help 
their neighbours. They should 
also be taught to be courteous to 
all, particularly girls, ladies, old 
men and the persons belonging to 
castes, communities and religion 
other than their own. Children 
should pay respect to all religions 
They should value the public pro¬ 
perty and protect it. 

Creating a Favourable Atmosphere 

We should keep it in mind that 
Moral education is not one-sided. 
There are certain duties of the 
agencies - family, schools and 
society also towards children. It 
is essential to create a favourable 
atmoshphere in the society. The 
children cannot be saved from the 
influence of permissiveness, vio¬ 
lence, drinking, etc. unless the 
mass media like movies and TV do 
not stop encouraging the inclusion 
of such sights in their display 
Similarly, until and unless the 
leaders, the affluent people, writers 
and bureaucrats do not behave 
morally, it is impossible to give 
moral education to children. The 
behaviour of these people influen¬ 
ces the society very much. There- 
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fore, moral education can be 
imparted only in relation to the 
society 

Moral Education Programme 

Usually, it is observed that the 
responsibility of moral education 
is given to one teacher and one or 
two periods are allotted to it. This 
method has proved futile. It is 
essential to inject moral educatron 
directly or indirectly in the total 
programme of education. Some 
specific programmes may betaken 
up for moral education. But 
efforts should be made to develop 
moral values in children while 
teaching different subjects. For 
example, while teaching science 
and mathematics the skill of an¬ 
alysing, and the qualities of 
rationality, truthfulness and hon¬ 
esty with respect to different 
contexts may be developed in 
children. The qualities like 
humanity, honesty, sympathy, 
etiquette, etc. can tie developed 
in children through language and 
literature and those like patrio¬ 
tism, nationalism, civic sense, 
social justice, etc. may be achiev¬ 
ed through the teaching of history 
and civics. The feeling of econo¬ 
mic equality, honesty, dignity of 
labour may be developed through 
the teaching of economics. The 
following two tasks are very 
important for implementing the 
programme of moral education in 
schools ; 

1., To create an atmosphere 
suited to moral education 
in the school. 

2. ; To provide suitable learn¬ 



ing experiences to students 
for moral education. 

Again, there are two aspects of 
the environment, viz. human and 
physical. Regarding the human 
aspect, it is essential that the 
principal, teachers and students 
behave politely, affectionately and 
respectfully with each other. The 
personality, dress and the behavi¬ 
our of the teachers and the prinici- 
pal have great influence on the 
moral development of children. 
It is necessary that the workers in 
a school, from the senior-most to 
the junior-most, should behave 
with each other with respect and 
gentleness without any discrimina¬ 
tion of caste, religion and status. 
Regarding the physical aspect of 
the environment, the school build¬ 
ing, the classrooms and the bulle¬ 
tin-board should be decorated 
with the pictures of great persons, 
poets, artists and scientists and 
other educational charts. Besides, 
the playground and the garden in 
the school, if any, should also be 
kept neat and clean and systema¬ 
tic. 
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The second task is concerned 
with providing the children with 
learning experiences. Moral educa¬ 
tion may be imparted to children 
by providing them learning ex¬ 
periences directly. The school 
prayer, the co-curricuIar~' and 
extra-curricular activities, includ¬ 
ing the birthdays of great persons, 
national festivals, work-experience, 
sports-days and social service 
programmes may help in inculcat¬ 
ing in children the feelings of 
nationalism, democratic attitude, 
cooperation, honesty, discipline 
and social responsibility. 

Evaluation in Moral Education 

Moral education is concerned 
especially with the students’ feel¬ 
ing, attitude and behaviour. The 
evaluation of emotive and the 
behavioural aspects of children is 
comparatively more difficult than 
that of the cognitive aspect, and 
also it cannot be that much 
objective. Even then, it is natu¬ 
ral that the organizers of a pro¬ 
gramme desire to evaluate the 
results of their efforts and the 
achievement of the students with 
respect to the objectives set forth 


and make the i elevant changes in 
the piogianime and improve it. 
The two appioaches of evaluation 
are self-evaluation and evaluation 
by others Since the emotive and 
the behavioural aspects of students 
develop and improve on the basis 
of selffefforts, the approach of 
self-analysis and self-evaluation 
are more suitable to moral educa¬ 
tion. For self-analysis, medita¬ 
tion is the most suitable method. 
For self-evaluation and self-analy¬ 
sis a check-list of behaviours and 
qualities may be developed for 
the children. In order to evalu¬ 
ate the behaviour of children arti¬ 
ficial situations may be created in 
the school and outside the school 
or the children may be kept in the 
real situation at an appropriate 
place and time Artificial situa¬ 
tions can be placed in the form of 
a question papei also. The real 
situation may exist in the family, 
the neighbourhood, the school, 
the hospital and the roads and at 
some other places also. In order 
to evaluate the emotive and the 
behavioural aspects technically 
and congnitively 'rating scales’ 
may also be prepared. The 
observation method may be used 
in viva-voce, interview, conversa¬ 
tion, etc. 

It is important to note that in 
order to implement the moral 
education, it is necessary to deve¬ 
lop the cooperation among the 
students, the teachers and the 
members of the family and the 
society. Without their coopera¬ 
tion moral education is impos¬ 
sible. □ 
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Teaching of Words 
through Cards 

In the primary classes usually 
there are lessons for teaching the 
use of polite words like ‘please’ 
and ‘thank you’ and also titles 
like Mr., Mrs., or Miss. The 
students also learn about the peo¬ 
ple who work for us such as a 
blacksmith, a cobbler, a mason, 
or a washerman. As children 
come across these people daily 
they like to know about them, 
and when taught through play¬ 
way, a methods they learn faster 
and better. This game of cards 
has been devised keeping this in 
view. 

Material Required 

The material required for this 
game is a set of 32 play¬ 
ing cards which can be divided 
into eight suits, each suit dealing 
with one trade. Each suit contains 
four cards. These cards carry the 
names of the tradesmen ont he top 
left corner such as Mr. Carpenter, 
Mrs. Carpenter, Master Carpenter 
and Miss Carpenter or Cobbler or 
Tailor according to the trades. 
Below that there are pictures de¬ 
picting specific actions pertaining 
to the particular trade and the 
person mentioned. The other 
side of the card can have some 
attractive design as in the ordin¬ 
ary playing cards. Thus eight 
trades of this type can complete 
the deck for the game. 

The Game 

The cards are shuffled and dis¬ 
tributed to the four players, four- 
cards or eight cards at a time, so 



that each player gets eight cards. 
The aim of the game is to make 
complete suits of each trade. The 
one who makes two suits first wins 
the game. The game could be 
continued till two more have com¬ 
pleted their suits to decide first, 
second, third and last. In that 
case a fixed number of points 
could be given to different posi¬ 
tions and the one who reaches a 
pre-fixed number like 10, 25 or 
100 could be declared the winner 
of the rubber. 

Let us say A, B, C and D are 
playing. The turns go in the 
clockwise direction and players 
are placed in that order Now A 
begins by asking B for a card that 
he wants to complete a suit. But 
he must ask ''Please, Mr. 
Carpenter, can you come to me ?” 
Or Mrs Cobbler, will you please 
come to my house ?” Or “would 
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you kindly help me, Master 
Smith Or “would you be kmcl 
enough to give me some help. Miss 
Tailor If B has that particular 
card he must give it to A. Then 
A must say, "Thank yoiC and 
give B a card that A does not need. 
Jf B does not have the card asked 
for, he must say, "Sorry, I cannot 
help you now'’ or "Sorry, I can¬ 
not come to your house today”, 
or something like that. More¬ 
over, he has a right to ask for a 
caid from A as a sort of penalty 
for unnecessarily disturbing him. 
But he must also ask with please 
and must say thank you if he gets 
the card he wants. So, as in other 
card games, guessing the cards in 
the hand of others is important 
and helpful in winning this game 
too. 

If one forgets to say please 
one is a defaulter and cannot get 
the card one wants even if the 
other has it If one does not say 
thank you after getting a card 
one has to return it. Moreover, 
in both cases, the other party can 
ask the defaulter for a card he 
wants. This penalty has to be paid 
even by the one who forgets to 
say sorry. 

However, if B is asking for a 
card because of default by A, and 
A does not have the card, B will 
not get the card and that is all. A 
now has no right to ask B for a 
card. Otherwise the two of them 
will go on and on. It is now the 
turn of B to ask C for a card that 
he needs to complete a suit. The 
game continues like this till one 
wins or three have won, as said 
earlier. 
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It can happen that when it 
comes to the last round, as soon 
as a card is exchanged the last 
two players will complete their 
last suit. But one whose chance 
or turn it was to ask for 
the card will be taken as the third 
place winner and the other is 
the last. The winners will reveal 
their cards as a proof that they 
have completed their suits. Till 
that time everyone keeps one’s 
cards hidden from the view of 
others. 

Extension 

The game is meant for four child¬ 
ren at a time If there are more 
children it could be extended to 
eight children, each getting only 
four cards. Or the four cards of 
one particular trade could be 
removed at a time to accommodate 
seven or six or five children. 

It is also possible to add four 
or eight cards relating to one or 
two new trades from another pack 
of cards to increase the number of 
participants. Generally speaking, 
two decks of 32 cards each will 
be sufficient to engage the whole 
class, some playing and the others 
watching. 

Since the children have to use 
polite words and hear them all 
the time in the game, very soon 
these will become part of their 
active vocabulary. The penalty 
for not using these words will 
quickly habituate the students to 
use them. 

It is the same with the titles 
Mr., Mrs., Master and Miss and 
they will soon start using these 
while talking to others. It can also 


develop in them a sense of dignity 
of labour and teach them how to 
respect the people who work for 
us instead of treating them with 
contempt. The colourful pictures 
on the cards depicting the work 
that different tradesmen have to 
do, will give the players an idea 
about the type of work done by 
the people of different trades. 

The game can be used parti¬ 
cularly m revision classes so that 
the students can recall without 
feeling bored. Also, teachers who 
have to substitute for absent tea¬ 
chers will find this to be of great 
help. It goes without saying that 
the game could be played at home 
too, with literate parents guiding 
their children. 

The Cost 

To engage commercial artists for 
drawing the pictures for the cards 
will be possible only for commer¬ 
cial organizations. If schools are 
to take up this project themselves, 
their own art departments can 
draw the necessary pictures. Then 
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the mam expense is that of mak¬ 
ing blocks for printing A lougb 
estimate has shown that a mini¬ 
mum of Rs. 1,500 will be requii- 
ed for a set of32oid]nary two- 
tone blocks. But in a game meant 
for children, colour is very impor¬ 
tant. And the expenses will go up 
accoiding to the number of 
colours to be used and could go 
up to well above Rs 10,000 for 
the 32 blocks. But if a deck of 
cards is priced at Rs. 5 the cost 
could be recovered with just 2,000 
decks of cards. 

Further Adaptations 

Many more sentences could be 
added while asking for cards, 
thanking for cards received and 
expressing inability to give the 
requested card. This can help in 
further increasing the vocabulary 
of the children. Points could be 
given by the teacher-in-charge or 
the parent for better and more 
varied and appropriate use of lan¬ 
guage, to deserving children and 
winners could be decided with the 
addition of these points too. Here 
the one in charge has to be very 
alert all the time as an arbiter and 
perhaps only one game is possible 
at a time in a class. 

The cards could be prepared 
in any language, and with the app¬ 
ropriate titles, polite words and 
names of trades, the game could 
be played by children of any ling¬ 
uistic group. 

It is also possible to go a step 
further and substitute the profes¬ 
sions of a doctor, an engineer, a 


lawyer, a teacher, etc. in place of 
the liades given m these cards 
These can be used by the students 
of the higher classes Here, how¬ 
ever, instead of Mr Doctor, Mis. 
Doctor, etc. the cards could cany 
the titles of Ihe doctor, the nurse, 
the compounder, the laboratory 
technician, the Judge, the lawyer, 
etc. The suits need not be confined 
to four cards but could comprise 
SIX or eight cards. These will teach 
the children the various aspects of 
the work of these professions. 

Yet another adaptation of this 
game can be with stones Famous 
stones like the Ramayana, the 
Mahabharata, Abhigyan Shakun- 
talam, Iliad, Odyssey, Paradise 
Lost, King Arthur or the Arabian 
Nights could be divided into, say 
10-12 mam episodes, and cards 
could be prepared with the pic¬ 
tures depicting them, along with 
numbers for the episodes m pio- 
per order. Children could play the 
game, asking for and receiving 
particular numbers of specific 
stories. Three or four cards in 
series of any one story could be 
considered a set and the game 
could be played Just like the one 
described or as m rummy. 

It is possible to use this card 
game even for history, geography, 
or even for science subjects. Bio¬ 
graphies can also be teamed in an 
interesting manner through this 
game. 

A. B. A. Papali 
Kendnya Vidyalaya 
Kokiba, Bombay 
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Audio-visual aids have a great 
impact on the child’s mind and 
make learning meaningful There 
are very few primary schools hav¬ 
ing provision for the stage and 
music, though it is the most effec¬ 
tive medium for the primary level 
teaching. When a child starts 
understanding music he develops 
an interest in it. 

The stage provides for the 
development of dialogue and act¬ 
ing. The celebration of national 
and annual days in schools also 
help to educate children by using 
the stage to express themselves 
freely through dance, drama and 
music. This leads to overall deve¬ 
lopment of the mind and the 
body. 

When young children perform 
historical plays on the stage, they 
indirectly learn more about that 
period, the costumes, the way of 
talking, food habits, etc which has 
a great impact on their subcons¬ 
cious minds, while they themselves 
are hardly aware of it. While 
making a speech the qualities of 
a good orator are being developed 
in them. When a child performs 
different roles m plays, he learns 
etiquette, the art of conversa¬ 
tion and gets acquainted with 
different visual angles. In this 
process he also picks up proper 
pronunciation of words, and at the 
same time learns to speak frankly. 
Gradually the qualities of a good 
artist start developing in him. 

Hearing too is an art. Hear¬ 
ing means getting to know the 
opinion and feelings of the orator. 



Keeping an end in mind and list¬ 
ening attentively is not idleness. 
On the other hand attentive listen¬ 
ing helps in developing the con¬ 
centration power in the pupils 
When the students are able to con¬ 
centrate their minds they will lis¬ 
ten attentively to the teacher and 
grasp whatever is taught to them. 
Thus while watching a play the 
students not only get absorbed in 
It, but also learn to concentrate. 
The selection of plays and artists 
helps m developing their learning 
faculties. Remembering the dia¬ 
logues spontaneously manifests 
their power of memorizing. 

Music IS an important part of 
the stage and drama. Musical 
instruments and classical music 
are a good medium for developing 
perception. Today’s school-going 
children take an active part m 
several musical programmes They 
sing and dance, and with the notes 
create original music. Creating 
his own music helps a child in 
developing his feelings, .Ats music 
is international it enfolds different 
countries and promotes friendly 
relations between them. Thus 
proper presentation of music on 
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the stage can prove very useful for 
the child 

Children watch musical pro¬ 
grammes m school, presented by 
the music teacher or other child¬ 
ren, The repetition of musical 
notes in the class increases their 
knowledge. They can all partici¬ 
pate in group songs such as daily 
prayers and the National An¬ 
them, which are a part of the day- 
to-day school piogrammes. List¬ 
ening to music helps in perceiving 
the accent, harmony, modulation 
and emotional depth in its perfor¬ 
mance. 

The creative moments in the 
manifestation of music also help 
in writing poetry and songs. By 
humming a line, the next can be 
composed in the same tone. For 
a pel son who can understand 
musical, notes, music classes be¬ 
come really enjoyable. It is the 
duty of the music teacher to 
develop a love for music in his 
pupils by proper presentation. 
Music IS not just for gaining fariie. 
It is creation to enjoy. Very truely, 
our saints have called the joy of 
music ‘the eternal joyh ' Let the 
same be infused into every musical 


activity of the school by the music 
teacher and his students 

SusiiiL KnucsiA 
Hiiuhistiiii Min', Sthool 
Gold Uokainal/i, Kliin 
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Generai.ly, the activities perfor¬ 
med in schools are the same, e.g. 
prayer meetings, Saturday nreel- 
mgs, etc But some schools have 
special programmes to encourage 
creative attitudes m children The 
school principal has a special role 
in organizing special activities. Fie 
must take keen interest and de¬ 
vote ample time m conducting all 
the activities He should also let 
Ins staff work according to their 
interest. 

Choice of Activities 

The activities to be organized 
in a school have to be carefully 
chosen. While choosing these 
activities, the following points may 
be kept in mind ; 

1. The activity should be 
according to the intellectu¬ 
al ability and interest of 
the students. 

2. It should be performed by 
play-way methods so that 
the students get involved 
in it and don’t feel the 
burden, 

3. The students should be 
free to carry out their 
activities independently. 

4. It should teach the child¬ 
ren good habits. 

5. It should be conducted 
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keeping in mind the indivi¬ 
dual needs of each pupil. 

6. Properly tiained teachers 
having an aptitude for the 
specific activity should 
conduct the activity. 

7. For the performance of 
an activity facility of a 
suitable place is very ess¬ 
ential, e.g. school lawns, 
an industrial place, a farm 
or a classroom, etc. 

Objectives 

Performance of such activi¬ 
ties will arouse and develop 
cieative and productive inclina¬ 
tions in children, develop a 
love for nature and thus help 
in developing their power of 
perception, introduce children 
to social behaviour and cultu¬ 
ral programmes, 
help children achieve emotion¬ 
al balance and learn to mix up 
in the society, 

help prepare children’s minds 
to express orally and m writing 
give the child a change for 
having healthy arguments and 
healthy ideas, 

arouse curiosity and conscious¬ 
ness in the child, for the social 
boundaries, 

provide children with opportu¬ 
nities for presentation through 
various media, 

develop dignity of labour in 
them, 

organize programmes which 
provide for proper utilization 
of the students’ capacities and 
enthusiasm. 

How to Conduct Activities 

— Activities should be con¬ 


ducted in such a manner, 
ihat each student gets an 
opportunity to involve him¬ 
self in some useful pro¬ 
grammes. 

— These should be limited to 
the school level so that pre¬ 
sent human and physical 
resources aie put to maxi¬ 
mum use. 

— Children who show extra- 
ordinaiy performance in a 
particular activity should 
be rewarded. 

—- The child should be taught 
the ways to do well in an 
activity, so that later on 
that activity can be taken 
up as a profession, e.g, 
writing, puppetry, art, etc. 

— Facilities should be provid¬ 
ed for the utilization of 
school lawns, playground, 
instruments, other mate¬ 
rials, reading room, and 
library for pursuing various 
activities. 

Some Suggested Activities 

The child’s emotional develop¬ 
ment takes place at a very fast 
pace in the beginning and what¬ 
ever time and facilities are provid¬ 
ed to him for creative expres¬ 
sion at this lime, are utilized 
by him for creative develop¬ 
ment. The school should, there¬ 
fore, make efforts to organize 
such activities that stimulate crea¬ 
tive expression. Many such activi¬ 
ties can be tried out. Some sugg¬ 
ested activities arc discussed here. 

Children's Play Centres 

Children of the age-group 2] to 
6 years need a pleasant and heal¬ 
thy atmosphere for proper deve- 
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lopment. Children’s play centies 
provide such opportunities foi 
their physical, mental, emotional 
and social development. Here 
they learn to cooperate and 
develop sportsman-spirit. They 
get together and play all 
kinds of games, they sing and 
dance, walk, run, sit, stand, play 
or roll according to their will. 
This programme is being followed 
up in some schools m Rajasthan 
since 1970 and the state govern¬ 
ment is providing aids 

The teacher is the best mana¬ 
ger of children’s play centre 
Sometimes while playing, the tea¬ 
cher puts pioblems to the children 
through which they gam experi¬ 
ence in life Children’s play 
centres aie not a part of the school 
curriculum, so the strict discipline 
of the school need not be main¬ 
tained here and the children 
should feel free and relaxed to get 
involved in any activity they feel 
interested in. Young children like 
to sing and play ■ Inder raja pani 
de, bol meri machli kitna paani, 
mamma he ghar jayenge, chuk chuk 
karti ayi rail, etc. are some of the 
nursery rhymes children learn 
while playing. Hunting for things, 
koda hoi kamaal hhoi, I sent a 
letter to my mother, ring a ring 
of roses, hide and seek, skipping, 
etc. are some of the games through 
which children play and learn. 
They can also utilize their creative 
talents to make things from waste 
mateiial such as rags, empty tins, 
old newspapers, magazines, empty 
bottles, etc. 

Puppetry 

It is an age-old art, mastered 



by the artists of Rajasthan. Folk 
tales, mythological stories, po¬ 
pular plays, etc. are presented 
through puppetry in a dialogue 
form and children as well as 
adults watch these shows with 
great interest Two types of 
puppets—glove puppets and 
string puppets—have been used 
in teaching. While the glove 
puppets have been found sui¬ 
table for lower classes, the string 
puppets are more useful as teach¬ 
ing aids for higher classes For 
the glove puppets the thumb, the 
forefinger and the middle finger 
are mainly used. The gloves with 
the puppet faces are worn over 
these and the teacher presents 
various characters by the move¬ 
ments of these three fingers. 
Children watch the show with 
great interest and simultaneously 
learn through them. Small child¬ 
ren have a strong sense of imita¬ 
tion and they learn very fast by 
imitating. This way they remember 
the sentences and sequence very 
fast. 
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Question Paper Box 

A box was kept at some fixed 
place in the school and children 
were asked to write on a piece of 
paper the questions which they 
could not solve and put them in 
this box along with their name and 
class written on the same. Every 
Saturday the box was opened 
and the questions taken out. Ans¬ 
wers to these questions were read 
out every Monday. For the first 
few weeks there were only a few 
questions but as children saw 
others questions being answered 
they too got interested and came 
out with their doubts. Children 
will put maximum questions m 
the subjects in which they are 
most interested. This may help 
the teacher to know the child’s 
field of interest. The teacher 
may then get in touch with the 
parents and encourage the child 
to take the same subjects in higher 
classes. 

My Collections 

Children were asked to write 
in a diary ‘My collections’, what¬ 
ever they liked. This helped in 
finding out the literary interests 
of each child. Depending on the 
diary and the interest of the 
students, different groups were 
formed for activities like poetry, 
story-telling, jokes, articles, bio¬ 
graphies, art making albums, 
formation of ideal sentences, one- 
act plays, etc. 

Wall Magazines 

Arrangements were made 
through public cooperation to get 
periodicals like Paraag, Nandan, 


Chandamama, Bal Bharti, and 
other useful books for children, 
in the school reading room, so 
that children can benefit from self¬ 
reading. This helped them in be¬ 
coming self-reliant. Regular feat¬ 
ures by the children w'ere given a 
place in the monthly wall maga¬ 
zine. This developed a sense of 
enthusiasm, ambition and con¬ 
sciousness in the children and 
they wrote good pieces. 

Excursions and Collection Display 

Children were taken on excur¬ 
sions on a regular basis and were 
told to collect things which they 
liked, keeping in mind that their 
collections should not cause any 
harm. They were told that these 
were to be displayed later on at 
either their own classes or on their 
card-sheets. Children collected 
various things and arranged and 
exhibited them in various ways. 

Several children made different 
shapes and figures with twigs and 
stones. Similarly, feathers of 
various birds like parrot, myana, 
peacock, pigeon, etc. were display¬ 
ed. On an excursion to the river¬ 
side they collected river stones, 
shells, etc On some other days 
they collected butterflies, seeds, 
wild-fruits, weeds, etc. and dis¬ 
played them. These activities 
created in them a love for nature 
and also developed in them the 
ability to collect and display in 
an orderly manner. They learnt 
about several new plants, and the 
uses of several things which they 
thought were useless. 

Cultural Programmes 

Cultural programmes are the 
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best medium to teach children 
about the Indian cultuie and 
heritage. Plays like Satvawadi 
Haiishchandra, Veer Abhinuinyu, 
tableaux presenting scenes of Shn 
Krishna Leela, Ram Leeki, puppet 
shows on mythological scenes and 
forms, all enrich children’s cultu¬ 
ral background in addition to pro¬ 
viding healthy entertainment. 

There can be many more such 
activities which arouse cieative 
thinking in children. Only the 
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teachers have to devote ample time 
and devise various models and 
means to make it a success. This 
will then make the schools a great 
attraction for the students where 
they would like to come eagerly 
and thus make learning a cieative 
experience. 

Buanwar Lai. Nagda 
ITcndmasta 
PiiDiaiy Scliooh Nemdeshama 
Udaipur 
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The very little it costs to lift a 
life out of darkness 

Is THERE ANYBODY reading this 
article who could not afford to 
give 2 U S dollars or 1 Sterling or 
9 French Francs to save the sight 
of a child ? Because 9 Francs, £ I 
or ■'p 2 is all that is needed to pro¬ 
tect a child from blinding mal¬ 
nutrition caused by vitamin A defi¬ 
ciency, reports Robert Mathias in 
Unesco Features. 

In a single day—the day you 
read this article— 70 children go 
blind in Bangladesh alone; 25,000 
in a year, a good year that is. For 
in a bad year, when there is famine, 
the number could be 100,000. 

A programme to treat one of 
these children and at the same 
time educate their parents in pro¬ 
per nutritional feeding, costs not 
more than 12 U. S. dollars. 

Another example : out of 
India’s 9 million blind, 5.2 million 
are curable or could have their 
sight restored through a simple 
cataract operation costing 5 U. S. 
dollars. 

In the Middle East, 7 million 
people have been blinded by tra¬ 


choma, a disease which could be 
controlled through modern mass 
treatment programmes at a cost 
of less than 1 U.S. dollar a per¬ 
son. 

Seventy to eighty per cent of 
the world’s blindness is preven¬ 
table or curable, according to 
World Health Organization esti¬ 
mates. 

What shocks most about these 
figures IS not the colossal size of 
the problem, but the meagerness 
of the resources needed—but not 
yet given—to save millions in the 
developing world from living a 
life in darkness. As William Bro- 
hier of Malaysia put it, “We’ve 
got Our priorities completely 
wrong. The means are there, it’s 
the will to solve the problem that 
is lacking.” 

Mr. Brohier who is representa¬ 
tive for South-East Asia of the 
Royal Commonwealth Society for 
the Blind and former executive 
director of the St. Nicholas School 
for the Visually Handicapped in 
Penang, Malaysia, had come to 
Paris to attend a Unesco sympo¬ 
sium on “What kind of world are 
we leaving to our children ?"’ 

To prove his point, he compar¬ 
ed the following expenditure ; 
who’s total budget for eradicat¬ 
ing smallpox over a 10-year period 
amounted to 83 million U. S. dol¬ 
lars less than what it costs to buy 
a single strategic bomber. Every 
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year the world spends 400 billion 
U.S. dollars on armaments. 

“We are trying to safeguard 
ourselves against the enemy out¬ 
side, when the real enemy is with¬ 
in,” Mr. Broheir said, “At this 
very moment thousands of children 
in the developing countries are 
losing their sight and their hearing 
or having irreparable damage 
done to their brains through pro¬ 
tein deficiency. Immediate action 
is needed to save these children. 
Action by governments and by 
organizations, but also action and 
personal contributions by and 
from individuals.” 

This is the message Mr. 
Brohier wants to get across to the 
industrialized world : everyone, 
every one of us, has the ability to 
do something positive—to help a 
fellow human being, another child, 
to save his life perhajis, to restore 
his sight or prevent him from be¬ 
ing crippled for the rest of his days 
by mental and physical handicaps. 

Teaching Self-reliance 

The St. Nicholas School for the 
Blind in Penang, with which Mr. 
Brohier remains closely associated, 
is one of the model schools in the 
developing world where sightless or 
partly sightless children, generally 
from poor backgrounds, are given 
treatment, education and training 
to enable them to lead self-reliant 
lives as near normal as possible. 

Sports-including running, 
jumping, swimming and even 
cycling—play an important part 
in their activities, for through 
them the blind child acquires 


mobility and loses his fear of the 
unknown. A St. Nicholas stu¬ 
dent, Anuar Osman, won the 
Guinness Stout Eflfort Award two 
years ago being one of the first 
ten blind climbers (and the young¬ 
est among them) to reach the 
summit of South East Asia’s high¬ 
est mountain, Mount Kinabalu, 
m Saban. Another award went 
to a former ‘Nicolite’, Joseph 
Soon, who after graduating with 
a degree in commerce from Mel¬ 
bourne University in Australia, 
has become Malaysia’s first blind 
accountant. 

Individuals or groups wishing 
to help the blind students at St. 
Nicholas can do so through 
Unesco’s Co-Action Programme. 
Contributions however small, can 
be used to purchase unum che¬ 
ques, a kind of internal money 
order devised by Unesco to facili¬ 
tate the transfer of funds from 
one country to another. A 5 
U. S. dollars cheque will buy 300 
sheets of braille paper, 75 U.S. 
dollars a cassette recorder, 125 U.S. 
dollars a braille typewriter and 
600 U. S. dollars a thermoform 
(braille duplicating machine), 
while 120Mai. dollars (approx. 60 
U. S. dollars) will cover the cost 
of a student’s braille school books, 
equipment and clothing for a 
year, and 1200 Mai. dollars his or 
her total maintenance. Contri¬ 
butions or requests for further 
information should be sent to 
Unesco’s Co-Action Programme 
(mentioning Project No. 10—St. 
Nicholas School for the Blind), 
Unesco, Place de Fontenoy 75700, 
Paris. I—I 
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Workshop on productivity 
education 

Inculcating in children the urge 
to work, right from the primary 
school stage, was reiterated at a 
three-day workshop on producti¬ 
vity education. The workshop 
jointly organized by the National 
Council of Educational Research 
and Training (ngert) and the 
National Productivity Council 
(npc) in the first week of Febru¬ 
ary 1980 tried to analyse how pro¬ 
ductivity education can be intro¬ 
duced at the school stage in order 
to make students aware of its 
importance in national develop¬ 
ment. 

Development of a positive 
attitude towards work and encou¬ 
ragement of innovative ideas, at 
an early stage, was recommended 
so that children are able to grasp 
the spirit of productivity. 

The participants suggested the 
introduction of productivity edu¬ 
cation through vocati Dualized 
education, environmental studies 
and socially useful productive 
activities, and identified four areas 
in which the concept can be taught, 
viz. agriculture, industry, offices 
and places of work and homes. 

The workshop was of the view 
that the syllabus on productivity 
education should necessarily be 
given a practical bias The sylla¬ 
bus should be illustrative in nature 
and a variety of activities to be 
taken up by students and teachers 
ought to be identified clearly. It 
was recommended that the subject 
should be dealt not only from the 
economic angle but should be 


closely linked with home life, 
school life and the entire environ¬ 
ment encompassing the lives of 
school children. 

The habits of conservation, 
preservation, thrift and mainte¬ 
nance should be instilled in chil¬ 
dren by the parents themselves, the 
workshop urged. 

Discussing the importance of 
productivity education m the agri¬ 
cultural sphere the workshop 
voted for its inclusion at the 
secondary school stage. Student 
participation in various agricul¬ 
tural activities like harvest could 
motivate them to work for in¬ 
creasing the rate of agricultural 
production in the country. □ 



SCHOOL ENTRY BY LOTS 

Admission to school through draw of 

lots 

Yes, this is what the Chandigarh 
administration has done this year for 
admission to Us English medium schools. 

The schools gave up the old practice of 
selecting kids for nuisery classes through 
oral or written tests The explanation was 
to avoid public criticism in view of the mass 
rush for admission to these schools 

The Hindustan Times, 7 April 19S0 
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Awards for Ute brave diiklreii 
To SHOW COURAGE in the face of 
danger and avert a calamity is not 
everybody’s cup of tea. Only a 
few really brave can show such 
might at the need of the hour. This 
year too, fourteen such children 
were given awards for outstand¬ 
ing deeds. Who were these strong 
children and how they faced dan¬ 
ger, let's see. 

— Two of the 14 children could 
not make it to the function. 

— Twelve-year old Chaman Lai 
fromHamirpur (H.P.) rescued 
two children from a wolf 
which had attacked them, was 
given the Sanjay Chopi a Award 


instituted last year in the 
memory of the 16-year-old son 
of a naval officer who in 
1978, along with his sister, 
was murdered by two Bombay 
criminals. 

— Twelve-year old Miss Sayal 
Labhubhai Bhoya, an Adivasi 
girl from Gujarat, in 1978, 
pried open the mouth of 10 ft. 
long python that had caught 
her fi lead’s leg. She was given 
the Geeta Chopra Award 

— Miss Oinam Madhubala Devi 
(12) got the award for rescu¬ 
ing a baby from drowning in 
a pond although she did not 
know swimming. 
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—■ Miss G. Sandhya (8) from 
Uttar Pradesh showed great 
presence of mind and brave 
disposition by jumping into a 
canal to save her tliree-year- 
old brother 

— Seven-year-old Pradip Choud- 
hury from Gauhati saved a 
two-year-old Muslim boy who 
had fallen into the Hooded 
Bharlu river. 

— Seven-year-old Yudhvir Singh 
from Hissar killed a 4 ft. long 
poisonous snake with a brick 
and saved the lives of some 
children playing in a park. 

— Dharmesh Kumar Rawat (13) 
from Damoh in Madhya Pra¬ 
desh got the award for saving 
a 12-year-old girl who had 
fallen into a well. 

— Miss Sukko Hai (8) from 
Mandla m Madhya Pradesh 
saved two young girls from 
drowning, 

— Shartughan Lai Sahu (13) from 
Madhya Pradesh got the award 
for saving a four-year-old girl 
from being run over by a 
train. Shatrughan, who was 
going with a 10-member vill¬ 
age party also saved a baby 
lying on the track. The other 
six members of the party were 
killed. 

— The lone awardee from the 
Capital was Miss Radii Singh 
(14). Radii showed remark¬ 
able presence of mind and 
misled a group of criminals 
who had attacked her grand¬ 
parents and raided the house. 
The criminals attacked her 
and even tried to strangle her. 


She phoned the police after 
the criminals left and removed 
her grandparents to hospital 

— Benoy Scaria from Kerala 
rescued a drowning man 
although he did not know 
swimming. 

— Elangbarn B. Singh from 
Manipur, the 10-year-old lad, 
saved a two-year-old child who 
had fallen into a pond. 

— Bakul Mahanta from Now- 
gong, Assam and Bhageshwar 
Pagak from Tezpur, Assam, 
rescued people from drown¬ 
ing. 

The Indian Council for Child 
Welfare, which gives the awards 
has till now honoured 190 child¬ 
ren for outstanding deeds of 
bravery. The awards include toys, 
a certificate and a silver medal. □ 


Children working in ‘inhuman 
conditions' 

According to a report of the 
Geneva- based International Lab¬ 
our Organisation (mo), children 
employed in match factories and 
private mines m India are among 
those working under the “most 
inhuman conditions” in the 
world 

The report says about 28,000 
children, some of them only five 
years old are working in match 
factories in India for 16 hours a 
day from three in the morning. 
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In Meghalaya, children work in 
mines of private companies, in 
trenches 90 cm wide and one metre 
high, where adults could only 
crawl. “As soon as their size is 
no longer profitable, they are 
thrown on to the street,” the re¬ 
port says. 

The report was recently pre¬ 
sented to the United Nations Sub- 
Commission for Fight against 
Discriminatory Measures and the 
Protection of Minorities, a body 
of the Human Rights Commission. 

The report says nearly a hund¬ 
red million children in the world 
were forced to work—52 million 
of them in agriculture, and 41 mil¬ 
lion do as best they can as inde¬ 
pendent workers in order to sur¬ 
vive. In India 16.5 million of them 
work “often in inhuman condi¬ 
tions.” 

In Columbia, three million 
children work mainly in coal 
mines, 280 metres below the sur¬ 
face, in galleries without ventil¬ 
ation or props, in candle light, for 
eight hours a day. 

In Morocco and Egypt little 
girls between seven and 12 work 
in industries manufacturing car¬ 
pets “without pay” on the pretext 
that they are apprentices. “When 
they reach the age of 12 they are 
usually replaced by younger girls 
because, in principle, they should 
then receive a wage .” 

The report says 5,000 small 
factories in Bangkok, Thailand, 
employ children as their main 
labour force. 

In Taiwan, children between 12 
and 15 years of age work for 12 


to 14 hours a day in toy, textile 
and electronics industries. □ 



Role of dolls and toys in 
mental development 

Dolls AND Toys play a very impor¬ 
tant role in moulding the tender 
minds of the children in the right 
way. Apart from testing the apti¬ 
tude of the children toys also edu¬ 
cate the children in many ways, 
says K. V. Srinivasan in the Janu¬ 
ary 1980 issue of the Toy World. 

With the help of a bathing doll 
the importance of cleanliness can 
be taught to the children. Dolls 
can also improve the saving habits 
in children, e.g. an oscillating doll 
with the write-up : Tf you want to 
knock me down save up to my 
neck’, makes the child inquisitive 
to find out how the doll is knock¬ 
ed down and the child will try to 
save more in order to fill the doll 
up to the neck and at the same 
time the child will also be eager to 
know the principle behind the 
oscillating doll. 

The modern mecano sets and 
other assembly sets also reveal 
aptitude of the children. One 
child may be interested in the 
colour combination and try to 
make a sketch of it thereby exhi¬ 
biting its artistic mind, another 
may be interested in improving 
upon It and so on and so forth. 

Practical aspects of education 
can also be well impaited to the 
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children through these mecano 
and other building sets, e.g. an 
aeroplane can be assembled accor¬ 
ding to the instructions given and 
through this the child will not 
only know how to assemble oi 
construct an aeroplane but also 
learn the importance of the various 
parts of the aeroplane. 

In the light of above, the 
government should not classify 
dolls and toys as luxury items. It 
is time for the various govern¬ 
ments to consider exemption of 
sales tax and excise duty for these 
dolls and toys as they do for edu¬ 
cative cine films. This will not 
only make the toys available at a 
cheaper price but will also make 
the industry prosper and serve the 
children with more innovative and 
educative dolls and toys so that at 
least a decade later the country 
will have intelligent brains coupled 
with practical training and there 
will not be any brain drain. 

Mr. Srinivasan also relegated 
the importance of toys in the 
child’s mental development to its. 
psychological needs. Innocent 
childhood is the best period of 
one’s life. Children grow into 
adults with the mannerisms and 
habits imparted to them by their 
parents 

In many cases the parents de¬ 
cide the future of the children and 
they do not care about the apti¬ 
tude or aspirations of the child. 
For example, a father compels 
his son to become a doctor for the 
simple reason that somebody in 
their family had suffered because 
of want of medical attention at the 
appropriate time, fully knowing 


that the son is interested in a diffe¬ 
rent career. Such treatment makes 
the life of the child miserable and 
ultimately hampers his future. 

Parents must realize the im¬ 
portance of nurturing the physi¬ 
cal and psychological needs of 
children and do their best to 
mould them in the path they like 
It may also be contended that the 
present-day life pattern where both 
father and mother go to work, 
leaving the child in the care of 
others results m denying the child 
proper care and attention in the 
most tender age. Therefore, in 
order to prevent the child from 
becoming dull-headed due to lack 
of parental care, steps must be 
taken to study their aptitudes and 
sharpen their intellect, common 
sense and power of grasping 
through some alternative means 
which may be in the form of toys. 

It is also suggested that like a 
library for books there should be 
a dolls and toys library started in 
various places with the help of the 
government. Children can be 
allowed to operate on a nominal 
fee with sufficient safeguards for 
proper maintenance of these. 
There can also be an observer 
team sponsored by a leading toy 
industry to study the aptitude of 
the children and suggest ideas for 
improvements. Q 
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Use of ‘soroban’ in mathematics 

A TRAINING PROGRAMME foP tllC 

primary sohool teachers was held 
at the Regional College of Educa¬ 
tion, Bhopal from 27 to 30 Nov¬ 
ember 1970, reports Newsletter, 
RCE, Bhopal. The programme 
demonstrated the use of ‘soroban’ 
for calculations in mathematics. 
Twenty-seven primary teachers 
from local schools and five tea¬ 
chers from the Education Society 
of Bhilai Steel Plant particip ited 
in this programme. Two experts 


from Japan conducted this pro¬ 
gramme and demonstrated the use 
of ‘soroban’ for performing ele¬ 
mentary calculations of numbers 
such as addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division and ex¬ 
tracting the square root and in¬ 
volved the group in carrying out 
the operations. The Japanese ex¬ 
perts hoped that both the students 
and teachers of India could do 
much better in mathematics if they 
use ‘soroban’ right from the early 
stage of their education. □ 
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(Lead us from darkness to light)' 

The distance between light and darkness 
can be likened to the distance 
between literacy and illiteracy. 

In complete darkness even a small ray of light 
appears like a light-house 
Just as a beam of rays 
lights our surroundings, 
a little contact with education 
can enlighten hundreds and thousands of souls. 
IHiteraey, ignorance and superstitions 
vanish with the contact of knowledge 
which is education. 
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Jean Piaget 
^ Passes Away 


JtAN PfAGET, often called the father of modem 
child psychology, died in Geneva on Tuesday, 
16 September 19S0. He was 84 He was born in 
Neuchatel, Switzerland on 9 August 18>96. 

Jean Piaget, the second greatest name in the field 
of psychology after Sigmund Fieud, had a distin¬ 
guished career. His first paper on ‘albino spariow’ 
was published when he was only 10 yeais of age. 
By 15 his publications on mollusks made him known 
to specialists in the world He earned his Ph.D. in 
1918 He explored causes of children’s Failure in 
tests of reasoning 

Piaget’s description of the development of 
cognitive abilities is held in high esteem The object 
of Piaget’s theory is to explain not the content of 
knowdedge but how it is organized. His principal 
concern of life had been to investigate how know¬ 
ledge-gathering activities are structured. 

Though his theories earned him internatioual 
acclaim, Piaget remained a modest man. He taught 
four hours a week, supervised Ph. D work and 
was Director, both of the Institute foi Psychology 
and the International Centi e for Genetic Epistemo¬ 
logy. Pie was also the editor of Archives de 
Psychologic. □ 


Values in Education 


Educational system like any other sub-system jeflects the values of 
the entire social spectrum There is nothing unusual if teachers are 
found lacking in the moral fibre also commonly absent among the 
business administrators, bureaucrats and others It is a matter of 
regret that such a thing should exist at all but if it does and indeed 
it does, teachers alone should not be singled out for shouldering the 
responsibility of improving the lot of the nation. As an argument 
perhaps one could agree with this statement but considering the 
value society attaches to education this would hardly be tenable. 
We all complain that bad days have taken over and the ordinary 
citizen is no longer he once was. This means that the canker of lack 
of morality is eating into the vitals of the nation No single segment 
of society could extricate itself from the responsibility of coming 
to its rescue. The teacher must, therefore, not lag behind in owning 
up his share of the work. 

The question that comes up for consideration is: What can a poor 
teacher do when everybody else has thrown moiality to the winds ? 
Perhaps the real question ought to be Where to start the healing 
of the wounds of society ? 

Society in all its wisdom has decided that education alone could, 
besides preserving culture, uplift its moral fibre. Education as a 
sub-system has been identified for doing the job. It is that section 



of society which miist perform a curative function, Education has 
been given the opportunity to cure the ills that have been diagnosed 
already. One way to start with is to invite people to debate on the 
values they wish to be transmitted and the other is to find ways 
of permeating the entire society including education with values 
like social justice, equality, dedication to the w'ork one performs, 
honesty and the like. These values, let us remember, cannot be 
transmitted by talking about them. Teachers must piactise a few 
to set up credible models or else these would fall by the wayside in 
the long run of life by sheer disuse and disfunctionality 
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MARGARET VARMA 

Assistant Professoi 

Douglass College, Rutgers University 


Children coinmuiiicate from the 
moment they are born The years 
from infancy to about six are consi¬ 
dered crucial for language develop¬ 
ment. Listening, speaking, writing 
and reading are all important parts of 
language development They are all 
parts of a growth continuum and inter¬ 
active. Children experience these 
simultaneously, for language is inte¬ 
gral to children’s experiences. 

'I' i 1 I'ht 

Young children need to have innu¬ 
merable opportunities in listening to 
language and for expressing them¬ 
selves. Young children will initiate 
their own listening experiences pro¬ 
vided there is something interesting to 


listen to-interesting conversation, 
concerned and care-filled answers to 
their questions, an interesting story 
being told or enjoyable music being 
played 

Almost all activities of young children, 
either at home or at school, auto¬ 
matically, spontaneously and very 
naturally result in the use of language, 
Children learn from their surroundings 
by talking about the activities they 
are involved or engaged in, while they 
are busy at them. They talk enthu¬ 
siastically about all their experiences, 
sensory and others. Learning by 
doing, an involvement with materials, 
is accompanied or followed by 
children talking with one another, 
talking with the adult present or even 
talking in monologues. In general, 
children are bursting with ideas which 
have to be expressed to themselves or 
to others. 

The younger the child, the less 
inhibited he or she is, exploring in 
every direction, and looking at the 
environment with an unconditional 
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For both girls and boys iiH'ratin'c* serves 
special needs, iinlodiiiig a world of 
tlioiight iHui eiiwlion wliidi cawiicd be 
readied in any oficr way. 


freshness. Children cannot be kept 
away from talking, expressing, com¬ 
municating and learning, But we 
adults need to allow learning to occur, 
by being catalyzers—elements that 
make self-expression possible. We 
adults need to create an atmosphere 
in which children will feel comfortable 
and safe to ask questions, express 
ideas and come up with opinions. We 
adults also need to free children to 
dig deep into their subconscious selves 
and bring to the surface their ideas, 
thoughts, feelings and dreams. The 
inner worlds of children are supposed 
to have a very significant influence 
on their behaviour. We adults need 
to create an atmosphere in which 
children feel their endless questions, 
matter-of-fact ones as well as very 
unusual ones, will be treated with 
respect, and valued. 

It is said, “Questions are the engines 
of intellect, the cerebral machines 
which convert energy to motion and 
curiosity to controlled enquiry. There 
can be no thinking without question¬ 
ing, no purposeful study of the past, 
nor any serious planning for the 
future.” (David Hackett Fisher) 
Therefore, we must listen to children’s 
talk, for this is their most human 



quality. Talk is central to learning—it 
is essential—and yet theie are still 
primary school classrooms where no 
one is allowed to talk, except to 
answer the teacher’s questions 

Children need experiences that would 
trigger or generate productive think¬ 
ing. They need opportunities to 
express themselves freely, They need 
opportunities to explore-opportuni¬ 
ties which would result in the satis¬ 
faction of their curiosity and a perso¬ 
nal joy in their exploration and dis¬ 
covery. Therefore, we should not be 
concerned only with the ‘now’, but 
plan that children also get the 
‘forever’. 

I strongly feel that the years of early 
childhood are the years to nurture 
children’s emotions: a sense of the 
beautiful, the excitement of the new 
and the unknown, a feeling of sym¬ 
pathy, pity, admiration and love For 
once the emotions are aroused, then 
there is a natural desire to know more 
about the objects or the situations 
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that brought about these feelings. It 
IS more important, therefore, to pave 
the way for children to wont to know 
than to present them with all kinds of 
factual material they are not ready to 
assimilate. This need is based on the 
philosophy that the affective domain, 
the realm of thoughts, feelings and 
emotions, is as important a part of 
the curriculum as learning to read— 
facilitating at some other point in 
time, the cognitive. It is through an 
exposure to a variety of experiences 
that children accumulate discriminat¬ 
ing powers which are precursors to 
using symbols of language. 



Regarding writing experiences in the 
early years, there is enough evidence 
supporting the view that young child¬ 
ren find this activity difficult to cope 
with, for even its minimal development 
requires a high level of abstraction. 
Research has shown that the biggest 
difficulty children have in the writing 
is its abstract quality. Writing is like 
talking to an imaginary person or to 
no one in particular, for there is no 


immediate feedback. Writing also 
requires that children understand the 
sound structure of words and the word 
sequences. All these are deliberately 
analytic activities which young children 
are not ready or able to do. 

As regards reading all children may 
not have been exposed to specific 
reading experiences during their early 
years, but they are certainly exposed 
to language from the time they are 
born It is believed that all children 
as they grow and develop need to 
have two fundamental insights before 
they can actually learn to read : First, 
that written language is meaningful, 
and secondly, that written language is 
different. Reading has to be a mean¬ 
ingful act and must start where the 
child is. Studies have shown that 
children can read material that is 
rather difficult for them, if their inte¬ 
rest is aroused, and if they can com¬ 
prehend what they are reading by 
finding its meaning. For example, the 
word ‘elephant’ is harder to read in 
‘the elephant has a long trunk’ than 
in the sentence ‘the animal with a 
long trunk is an elephant.’ 

Two important points to remember 
are that children do not learn under 


Reading is experiencing—not just 
getting the I acts from tiie material 
read, but living the experiences, being 
transported through reading to other 
dimes and times. 
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pressure, and that most beginning 
reading materials for children are 
uninteresting, monotonous and not 
couched with language that is humo¬ 
rous, nonsensical or in verse which 
children enjoy. Generally, beginning 
reading materials are meaningless 
in content, and rather ambiguous in 
structure, and, therefore, not at all 
appealing to young children. There is 
a true story about a kindergarten 
child who comes home from his first 
day at school announcing that he does 
not want to go back. The reason he 
gives for this is: “I can’t read and I 
can’t write and they won’t let me talk 
so there’s nothing to do.” If children 
are given ample opportunities to talk, 
to communicate their views, feelings, 
emotions and ideas, reading will 
swiftly follow. Reading is considered 
the result of a continuous process 
which starts when the child is very, 
very young 

Reading is also called foundation 
learning. It can be a way of develop¬ 
ing thoughts and ideas. We are well 


aware that all children have thoughts, 
ideas and knowledge, before they 
begin to read. But reading helps to 
put order in the ‘chaos’ around them. 
Reading is experiencing—not just 
getting the facts from the material 
read, but living the experiences, being 
transported through reading to other 
climes and times 


Literature experiences can make a 
significant contribution to personality 
development and the enrichment of 
children’s lives. Through literature 
children can come to sense their roles 
in the life of the family, the school, 
the community, the nation and the 
world. It is possible for them to grow 
in understanding the behaviour of 
people in general and the many rela¬ 
tionships people have with their social 
and physical environments. Through 
meaningful experiences in literature 
children begin to become acquainted 
with the principles underlying demo¬ 
cratic living and Nature’s way about 
life. 

It is said that literature is not merely 
emotional—it is intensely human. 
Through stories children learn about 
love, hate, happiness, sadness, adoption 
and divorce. They also learn about 
the affection and concern of their 
family and friends, which furthers 
their own emotional growth. The 
feelings of warmth and acceptance 
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can be more readily sensed by young 
children when an adult sits with them 
close and reads or tells a story. Such 
feelings are beautifully expressed in 
the following lines; 

You may have tangible wealth untold 

Coffeis oj silver, treasures of gold 

Richer than I you can never be 

I had a mother who read to me 

Listening to books read aloud should 
be made an important part of chil¬ 
dren’s experiences, definitely at school, 
and if possible at home too. 

For both girls and boys literature 
serves special needs, unlocking a world 
of thought and emotion which cannot 
be reached in any other way. Reading 
and getting involved with written 
material is a close and intimate com¬ 
munication. Young children immersed 
in books are living with the people in 
them. They sit with them so to speak. 
They may be people like their own 
family and friends, or they may be 
like total strangers—people they have 
not met so far and are not likely to 
meet in the future . However, to their 
great joy, they can revisit them if and 
when they please. Thus the places to 
which they journey in books may 
become familiar haunts, though they 
may be places they may never visit in 
real life. 

Through literature the present and the 
past become living realities, for books 


! 


convey thoughts and feelings of people 
who are living today or those who 
lived long ago. Children thus come to 
understand new aspects of human 
beings and the forces that move them. 
They see the \\orld of humans and 
nature in several dimensions. 

Humanizing ex Redences-thro.ughJiite- 
rature could serve several functions 
in the growth and development of 
young children. They could help young 
children develop a good self-image 
and a sense of dignity as individuals; 
they could help young children feel a 
new awareness and sympathy or 
empathy; they could help young 
children live more fully in the world 
of reality and the world of imagination. 

□ 
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Piaget in the Cnntext of 
Pfimary Edication 


A B SAXENA 

Regional College of Education, Bhopal 


Piaget and bis associates have given useful 
information legarding the mental development of 
a child. What is needed now is that this infor¬ 
mation IS used to improve the primary education 
The purpose of this aiticle is to introduce 
Piaget's work to the priinaiy teachers and to 
give an idoa how it can be used in primary 
school teaching. 


The mental development takes place 
through the development of mental 
structure It is not known till 
now what is the neurological or 
chemical construction of these mental 
structures (also known as schema). 
Their existence is known through the 
behaviour of the child. The simplest 
schema may be in the form of a defi¬ 
nite response to a stimulus such as to 
stop crying at the sight of his mother. 


Generally these structures ai'e compli¬ 
cated and include a series of actions. 
The development of mental structures 
takes place due to the experiences 
gained and the physical maturation. 
At the time of birth only a few 
structures are present. One structure 
may also be useful in doing many 
activities. For example, the schema of 
grasping is used in holding toy, bottle, 
cloth, breast, finger, etc. In this sense 
the schemas are mobile. Schemas are 
still more mobile when these are used 
to accomplish some object and are 
not the object in itself 

Development of Mental Structures 

As said earlier, at the time of the 
child’s birth only a few schemas are 
present. The child cannot perform 
other activities until the development 
of schemas are related to them. The 
mental development is a continuous 
process taking place due to the inter¬ 
action of the child and environment 
Thus the interaction of the child and 
environment is more important than 
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the development of the child. Four includes playing with toys, stones, 
factors are mainly responsible for the glass, spoon, etc. The second category 
development of structures: (i) Maturity includes the experiences gained during 
of nervous system, [ii] Experiences play and other activities with peers, 
from environment, {lii) Social trans- It is during these activities he comes 
mission, and {iv) Self-regulation. to know that others’ views and 

Out of the above factors the matura- be different from his 

tion of nervous system is attained ™“-“ 
with age. For example, a child of ^dte a ance way 

four months has not the maturity that Last and the most important thing 
he can control his hands and feet which is responsible for the develop- 



completely. Walking is possible after ment of child is self-regulation. It 
attaining certain amount of maturity, helps in refining, modifying and mak- 
Similarly, the activities such as speak- ing complicated and viable the mental 
ing, sitting, marking, etc. need a structures. In the initial stages of the 
minimum maturity and it is not mental development the interaction 
possible to perform these activities with concrete objects is mandatory, 
before that. The child gains experience During the interaction he gains exper- 
through two sources; by manipulating iences of two kinds: one which can 
the objects present in the environ- be perceived by the existing mental 
ment and by participating in the structure and the one which cannot 
social activities The first category be perceived by the existing mental 
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structure. The former controls his 
behaviour in a preconceived way. For 
the later, the present schema is found 
to be inadequate. These modify the 
existing structure according to the 
experience gained through play, 
investigation, etc. The new structure 
is more complex and adequate. The 
process of improving the structures 
continues till the process of mental 
development. 

Periods of Mciiidl Dcvclopiiicnl 

The mental development starts from 
the birth itself. According to Piaget, 
it can be divided into four periods: 

1. Sensorimotor peiiod (0-2 years) 

2. Preoperational period (2-7 years) 

3. Concrete operational period 
(7-11) 

4. Formal operational period 
(11-15 years) 

The years indicated above are only 
approximate and should be taken 
with flexibility. However, the order of 
these periods is fixed and none of the 
period can be skipped. Research 
studies indicate that the development 
through these periods can be accele¬ 
rated or retarded to some extent The 
main characteristics of these periods 
are indicated in Table 1. 

Sensorimotor period : During this 
period of development the child learns 
to control his hand and feet to a good 
extent. He also learns that the 
things around him have a permanent 


existence and is able to do the goal- 
directed activities. For example, if 
the toy IS coveted by a cloth, he will 
remove the cloth and will try to 
search the toy. 

Pre-operalional period: This is the 
second stage of development and is 
mostly a transitional phase between 
sensorimotor and concrete operational 
period. In this the child lacks the 
mental balance and can easily be led 
to contradictions He is passing 
through semi-logical and pre-logical 
phase. If two rows of equal number 
of coins are placed before him and 
the distance between the coins is in¬ 
creased thus increasing the length of 
the line, he thinks that longer row 
has more number of coins. If now the 
other row is increased in length, 
though in his presence, he feels it has 
more coins He is not able to conceive 
that the number of coins does not 
depend on the length of row. Conser¬ 
vation of numbers is gained by him 
through experiences at later stages. 
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TABLE 1 

PERIODS OF MENTAL DEVELOPMENT AND THEIR CHARACTERISTICS 


Period 

Characteristics 

Major Change 

Sensontnotor period 


Fiom reflex action to re- 

(0-2 years) 


piesentation and senson- 

First stage 

Reflex actions only. No disci imination 

motor solutions of 

problems 

(O-I months) 

possible 


Second stage 

Cooulination m the actions of hand 


(1-4 month) 

and mouth 


Third stage 

Disci immation through sucking and 
licking 

Coordination in the actions of hand 


(4-8 months) 

and eyes. Repetition of new activities 


Fouith stage 

Actions related to two schemas can be 


(8-12 months) 

coordinated. Conservation of objects 


Fifth stage 

Attainment of new objectives through 


(12-18 months) 

activities. Can do activities in a 


Sixth stage 

systematic way 

Acquisition of new means through 


(18-24 months) 

mental activitiy, Internal lepresentation 


Pre-operational Period 
(2-7 years) 

Egocentric Stage 


From sensorimotor period 

(2-4 years) 


to pre-logical thought and 

Intuitive stage 

Solving the problems through represen¬ 
tation; language development 

Language and thought egocentric 
Unable to solve pioblems based on 

solutions of the problems 

(4-7 years) 

conservation. Judgement based on 


Concrete operational 

perception rather than logic 

Can solve conservation pioblems, can 

From prelogical thought 

period 

perfoiin logical actions on concrete 

to logical actions on 

(7-11 years) 

objects, solving of problems regarding 

concrete objects 

Foimal opeiational 

abstiact things is not possible 

Can solve logical problems, ability to 

From logical solution of 

period 

think scientifically. Cognitive structure 

concrete objects to logical 

(11-15 years) 

fully developed 

solution of all kinds. 


Based on Pisiget’s theory of cognitive development. B Wadsworth, D.-ivid McKay, 1971 
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Conservation of various quantities are 
attained at different ages The typical 
age at which these are attained is: 
Length (6-7 years), Number (6-7 years), 
Area (7-8 years), Liquid (7-8 years), 
Density (7-8 years). Mass (9-10 years). 
Weight (9-lOyears) and Volume (11-12 
years). Here again the age shown is 
approximate although the order re¬ 
mains the same. 

Concrete operational period: In this 
period thoughts are more logical and 
stable. The child has a concept of 
time, space and numbers. He can 
serialize the things according to these 
but cannot use logic at abstract level. 
His mental activities are still based on 
perception and he does not know to 
find out the relationship of a variable 
by controlling other variables. 

Formal operational period : This 
stage starts in the adolescent age. The 
child can differentiate between possible 
and impossible things, Due to the 


structure, he can think logically. It 
does not mean, however, that he 
always thinks logically. Still he has to 
learn a lot fi om scientific experiences 
but he has sufficiently developed 
brain. 

Implications in the Conlvsi of 
Primal r Fdiicaiian 

The studies conducted by Piaget are 
elaborate and tell us the stages of 
mental development However, these 
do not tell us directly how the children 
should be taught In such a situation, 
the knowledge which we have got 
about the mental development can 
only provide us the guidelines for 
teaching methods It has two parts. 
The inclusion of suitable concepts 
according to the stages of develop¬ 
ment decides the curriculum and con¬ 
tent, The second part tells about the 
circumstances which are conducive to 
the mental development. The use of 
these can be helpful in deciding the 
teaching methods and activities to be 
used in the class. 

Here we shall mainly concern with 
the later part During primary edu- 
crtion the age of children lies between 
6 to 11 years and most of the children 
are in concrete operational period 
Thus we shall restrict ourselves mostly 
to those features which are important 
in this period. These are summarized 
in the following paragraphs. 


1. Activities are the main source of 
development of formal operation learning : According to Piaget, both 
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physical and mental activities are 
important for the cognitive develop¬ 
ment. It does not help the child hear¬ 
ing the discussion or the talk, For 
real development, the child has to take 
part in the activities. For example, to 
develop the concept that solids do not 
change shape, whereas liquids and 
gases do change their shape according 
to the shape of the container; the 
volume of the liquids does not change 
whereas gases change the volume 
according to its availability. Talking 
about these concepts will not be 
useful. These can only help him in 
answering a set pattern of questions 
and he is confused if the questions 
are not in the familiar style. To 
understand these concepts properly it 
is necessary for the child to perform 
various activities on substances of 
various kinds which includes solids, 
liquids and gases Only these activities 
can lead him to the right conclusion. 
As a teacher we can provide him the 



rich situation which gives him a 
chance to interact and thus help in 
mental development. 

2. Children learn through social 
interaction : One of the characteristic 
features of pre-operational period is 
that the child thinks in egocentric 
way. He is unable to understand 
others’ viewpoint. What he thinks is 
the only possible viewpoint that can 
exist. Other views are simply not pos¬ 
sible. Social activities give him a 
chance to interact with others which 
helps develop thinking. Therefore, for 
the proper development of thoughts 
it is necessary the child plays, talks 
and comes across with other children. 
These social activities are necessary to 
bring about the necessary change 
otherwise the development is lopsided. 
Thus, we find that for the proper 
development of a child, it is necessary 
that he gets opportunity for two types 
of activities One category is of those 
activities which he does first on the 
concrete level and later on abstract 
level. The other category is of those 
activities which he performs at social 
level in the company of other children. 
There is a need to give an opportunity 
to perform the activities of both 
types. Table 2 gives the concepts and 
related points of activities from two 
units of Class III which can be per¬ 
formed by the children. On this basis 
the activities can be done individually 
or in groups,____ 
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TABLIi i 


CONCEPTS AND RELATED ACTIVETFES 

Concepts _ of A clivilws _^ ^ 

], Theie aie tliiee states 1 Obseivalion of dilTeicnt kinds of objects after keeping 

ofmatter them in different containeis binding out the objects 

which change then shape in this Classification on this 
basis 

2 Finding out the substances which How and which do not 

3 Sugar and salt-powder also change the shape according 
to containei. Out of sugai giamile and water drop, which 
changes shape 1 Obseivation in this lespcct 

2. Matter changes fi om one 1. On boiling, whcic docs the water go ’ Why does the 

state to another watei droplets aie seen on a cold object when brought 

near the top of boiling watci ? 

2. Why does the ice feels wet ? Fiom where does this watei 
come t Where does the ice go when kepi m a closed 
container for some lime 

3 Why kerosene smells ft om a distance ? When kept in an 
open container, why the kciosene level decreases'? How 
those two things aie related ’ 

4. Observation of open camphor after some time, Does 
It decrease in quality ? Why ? Where has it gone t 

3. Many things dissolve 111 I Taking substances such as colour, salt, coal, sugar, lime, 

water and form solutions etc. and finding out which subslancc dissolves in water. 

Aie all of them soluable ? 

2 Which substance dissolves less in quantity and which 
dissolves more 

3. Do big pieces dissolve easily 01 small pieces ? 

4 Cold water dissolves more substance 01 hot water 7 Is 
it the case with salt also *? 

5 Can we separate dissolved substance by filtering 7 Is 
there any method for this 7 

4. House is necessarv for us 1. Obseivation of various types of houses. What arc Iheii 

uses 7 Which houses aie more useful 7 
2, What aic the essential fcatuics of a house ‘? 

3 Observation of houses of birds and animals. In what 
respect they are uiicoinfortablc than our house ? Which 
house IS beautiful 7 What are their special features 7 

4 From the obseivation of children, making out the differ¬ 
ences of the houses of very cold, ramy and plane places 
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Here it is important to point out 
that this type of activities are 
commonly discussed in the class and 
not actually performed The verbal 
discussion is not of much help at 
that level of mental development For 
them it is most important to mani¬ 


pulate the concrete objects, 

3. The rale of mental development can 
be increased by certain environment: 
The respective age indicated for 
various stages of mental development 
is not fixed but approximate only. 
The intelligent child is little ahead of 
an average child To accelerate the 
rate of development it is mandatory 
to provide such an atmosphere which 
gives them a chance to get experiences 
of various kinds. Playing and manipu¬ 
lating various things increase the 
rate of development. Experiments 
have indicated that by providing a 
specially structured environment, it is 
possible to increase the rate of 
cognitive development. - - 
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Colour and 
Colour Combination 


KALYAN BANERJEE 
Journals Cell, NCERT, New Delhi 


Children express their imaginalion in their own 
way. They can draw a tree with a vertical 
black line and a green patch at the top of it. 
They can repiesent the siin by a red circle and 
rays by some small lines surrounding that 
circle It is better not to disturb their creative 
ideas, But sometimes they innte parents' and 
teachers' appreciation and comments. Their 
constructive suggestions about how to blend 
colours and obtain new shades and tints, may 
inspire the young children to materialize their 
dreams on paper through a vaneiy of colours. 
This article attempts to give some useful hints 
on the use of colours and their various combi¬ 
nations. 


There are three primary colours— 
blue and yellow. These colours are 
original colours, that is, they have not 
been produced by combining any two 


For some, colour is expressed in the 
form of wavelength, for others, it is the 
result of absorption and reilection 
efficiency of the object and still for 
others, it is only a gift of nature. 


colours Colouis produced by mixing 
any two primary colours in the right 
proportions are known as secondary 
colours For example, we can get the 
green colour by mixing yellow and 
blue in the rigk proportion. Violet 
is the result of the combination of 
blue and red, while orange is obtained 
when we mix yellow and red. If we 
go one step further and mix a primary 
colour with the secondary colour 
adjacent to it on the colour circle we 
get what are known as tertiary 
colours: yellowish-green, bluish-violet, 
redish-violet, bluish-green, yellowish- 
orange, and redish-orange. 
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Black and white are two other colours 
which the artist has in his palette By 
using these two colours the artist is 
able to produce a much larger variety 
of colours By adding a little white or 
black to a primary, secondary or 
tertiary colour the astist obtains many 
tints and shades 

As mentioned above, the two colours 
have to be mixed in the right pro¬ 
portion to obtain the desired colour. 
The chart given below shows the 
proportions which are required to 
produce the secondary and tertiary 
colours. 

Since we have so many colours and 
shades we may find it difficult to 
combine them to achieve the best 
possible values in a colour design. 



/ 

Yel!o»’ 

2 Yellowish Oiange 

s 

Orange 

4 Rcclish Oiange 

5 

Red 

6 Reilish Violet 

7 

Violet 

8 Bluish Violet 

9 

Blue 

10. Bluish Gieen 

11 

Gtecn 

12 Yellowish Gieen 


1 Yellow -f Blue — Gieen 1 

(2) (1) (3) I 

2 Yellow-t Red = Orange ' Secondary Colours 

(2) (1) (3) I 

3 Red + Blue = V lolet [ 

(2) (1) (3) J 


4. 

Green + Yellow 

= Yellowish gieen 



(1) 

(1) 

(2) 


5 

Green + Blue 

= Bluish green 



(2) 

(1) 

(3) 


6, 

Orange + Red 

= Rcdish oiange 


7 

(2) (1) 
Orange -1- Yellow 

(3) 

= Yellowish orange 

■■ Tertiary Colours 


(1) 

(1) 

(2) 


8. 

Vjolet 

1- Red 

= Redish violet 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

1 

1 

9 

Vilolet Blue 

= Bluish violet 

1 

1 


(I) 

(I) 

(2) 

1 
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Actually, theie is no hard and fast 
rule for the combination of colours 
An artist may use any colour in any 
proportion he wants, but the combh 
nation should appeal If not to all, 
at least to some viewers of his work 
A contrast design is generally attrac¬ 
tive. A well-balanced use of contras¬ 
ting colours produces the maximum 
brightness. To obtain a contrast in a 
design we should use colours which 
are opposite each other in the colour 
circle Such a combination is known 
as complementary colour combination. 
For example, the combination of red 
and green, or orange and blue, or 
violet and yellow in a design gives us 
a complements y colour combination. 
Actually in any complementary colour 
combination three primary colours 
are used. Suppose in a complementary 
combination we have used red and 
green, and if we split green into its 



-/ Red 2 Gieert 


original colours we w'ill get two pri¬ 
mary colours, i.e yellow and blue 
This combination, therefore, has thiee 
primary colours—two of them in the 
combined form of a secondary colour 
and one in its original primary colour 
form. 



I rted 2 Bliuih Green 

3 Yellowish Green 


If we combine a colour with two 
other colours situated on either side 
of the complementary colours we get 
a split complementary colour combi¬ 
nation. For example, in a design if \ve 
use bluish-green and yellowish-green 
with red, a split complementary 
colour combination is the result. 
Other combinations can be obtained 
by referring to the colour circle. 

We can also use two closely related 
colours balanced by their comple¬ 
mentary colours. For example, if we 
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combine yellow and its adjacent 
tertiary colour, which is yellowish- 
green, with violet, a tertiary colour, 
redish violet, we will get a double 
complementary colour combination. 
The other combination can be 
obtained by choosing colours from 
the colour circle. 

Simple, pleasant colour combinations 
may be produced by combining two or 
three colours of a like nature and 
adjacent to each other in the colour 
circle. Such a combination is known 
as analogous colour combination A 
design using orange, redish oiange 
and red may be considered as an 
example of an analogous colour 
combination. Such a colour combi¬ 
nation can be obtained by using one 
primary colour along with one 
secondary and one tertiary colour. 



1 Yellow 

2 Yellowish Green 

3 Violet 

4 Redish Violet 
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Harmony through the use of a single 
colour in a design may be termed as 
Monochromatic harmony. In such 
designs one pure colour is combined 
with its darker and lighter shades to 
vary the degree of brightness For 
example, red may be combined with 
light red (pink) and dark r-ed (brown) 
to produce this harmony. This type 
of harmony may also be created by 
tinting (mixing white) or shading 
(mixing black) with the pure colour. 
For some, colour is expressed in the 
form of wavelength, for others, it is 
the result of absorbtion and reflection 
efficiency of the object and still for 
others, it is only a gift of nature. 
Visible colours, radiated from the sun 
are red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo and violet, and have wave¬ 
lengths of 400-600 mili-microns. A 
leaf appears green because it absorbs 
all the other colours of light except 
green. Another object looks red 
because it reflects only red after absor¬ 
bing all the other colours of white light. 
By observing carefully the sun, the 
sky, the sea, trees, fire and other 
colours in the nature, we gradually 
develop our concept of the effect of 
colour. No one can normally imagine 


a fire to be green in colour. It has to 
be red or any redish colour. We have, 
therefore, leai nt to think of red as a 
warm colour. Similarly, since the 
colour of leaves is green while that of 
the sea is blue, we have come to 
regard green and blue colours as cold 
colours. 

Generally, bright colours such as red, 
yellow and orange are known as 
warm colours while daik colours, 
namely, blue, green, and bluish-green 
are grouped as cold colours. Some 
bright colours give an illusion of 
advancing the design while dark 
colours have the effect of receding and 
create depth in a design. Red conveys 
the impression of boldness and 
strength in a design, black has an 
effect of sadness and yellow makes us 
think of sunny days 

By the intelligent use of colours we 
can create a dynamic harmony in a 
design. The choice of colours by the 
art designer depends on his imagi¬ 
nation and aesthetic sense The best 
possible way to gather knowledge 
about colours is to observe very criti¬ 
cally the colour combinations found 
in the nature. 
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Whittier Edecational 
Defelopment ? 


BHAIRAV DUTT GURURANI 
Lecturer 

Regional State Institute of Education 
Almorah, U P 


While describing the culture and 
civilization of Europe and the USA 
Swami Vivekanand told an American 
Lady. “Madam, in your country a 
tailor makes a man civilized but in 
mine it is character which does so.” 
Character forms the basis of an indi¬ 
vidual’s and nation’s development, 
That is why the development of 
character cannot be separated from 
the aims of education. In our part of 
the world religion is given greater 
weightage to money. In our scrip¬ 
tures a human being has been asked 
to overcome his animal instincts and 
become qualified for Nirvana. In the 
modern perspective the meaning of 
Nirvana is to free oneself from the 
complexities of life which envelop him 


in the social, economic and ethical 
behaviour. 

Indian culture as compared to the 
external behaviour gives more impor¬ 
tance to inner and moral progress. 
This spiritual and moral progress 
forms the focal point of education. 
In accordance with the mainstream of 
the national development, thinking is 
going on for the achievement of this 
goal in education for a democratic and 


“Madam, in your country a tailor 
makes a man civilized but in mine it is 
character which does so.” 


socialist society but somehow neither 
the standards of education appear to 
be improving nor does the university 
atmosphere reflect the expected 
seriousness. Educational development 
stands out as a complex question 
mark before the educationists. Con¬ 
ferences and committees have paved 
the way for thinking on this issue but 
in the absence of a proper solution 
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remedies have been incomplete and 
the malaise of the educational world 
has been increasing 

There are serious obstacles in the way 
of educational development but how 
to remove them ? Our cultui al tradi¬ 
tions are disintegrating, our education 
is not responding to the needs and 
aspirations of the people, and also 
education is not able to adjust to the 
changing times The structure of 
education is so defective that people 
are losing faith in it, Modern educa¬ 
tion has crippled people. Perhaps, the 
reason for it lies in following the 
educational system of colonial days 
or perhaps in the deteriorating natio¬ 
nal character and pursuing selfish 
ends to the extent of being indifferent 
to national interests. This is some¬ 
thing which is percolating from lop 
downwards disintegrating the highest 
moral values in life. 

Until a strong base of reactivating 
education is presented the talk of 
developing education would remain 
ineffective. Research activities would 
have no impact until the conscience 
of the teacher is aroused and values 
like duty, submissiveness and dedica¬ 
tion take birth again. These cannot 
be rekindled by official fiats. Today 
the future of the country is being 
shaped in the classrooms. We should 
look for teachers who are dedicated, 
conscientious and wide awake. 



Theie aie teachers who have all 
these traits even during these days 
where we lack encouragement and 
values. In the absence of proper selec¬ 
tion procedures temples of learning 
have become places of corruption 
where the talk of educational develop¬ 
ment has no meaning, We come across 
institutions where a teacher teaches 
about the great people of India and 
eats away the institutional funds, Insti¬ 
tutions are run according to the whims 
of the headmasters. Bad teachers and 
bad traditions alone aie enough to 
destory the nation. W M Ryburn 
has compaied the head of the institu¬ 
tion with a pilot, who can by his 
competence save his boat or get it 
sunk due do his folly. He should be 
the coordinator of activities and the 
centre of balance. In colleges and 
universities, let alone primary schools, 
prevailing jealousy, stiifes and an 
atmosphere of bitterness like that of 
rival political parties prevent the rise 
of educational standards. 
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Stress has been laid constantly on 
the selection of competent teachers. 
In the opinion of the Indian Education 
Commission the teacher’s competence 
and character undoubtedly play the 
most impoitant role in influencing the 
shape of education and national pro¬ 
gress. Rousseau denies the possibility 
of an ordinary person playing the role 
of a skilful teacher. He must possess the 
heart of a father and be a little better 
in behaviour than an average person. 
The Gurukul system is a living exam¬ 
ple of this Unfoitunately, caught in 
the sti anglehold of bureaucracy, edu¬ 
cation has fallen into evil days. 
Neither the dedication has any mean¬ 
ing nor is there any arrangement for 
motivating teachers. 

Our researches uould remain in¬ 
complete until the universities pursue 
their academic goals and the teacher 
understood his role pioperly. The 
biggest asset of a nation constitutes 
dedication and character of its people. 



Educational institutions must be the 
centre of the formation of character 
and extension of knowledge. Teacher 
alone cannot accomplish this. There is 
need to transform the entire structure 
of education. Everywhere people talk 
of revolution but without a complete 
revolution nothing much can be 
expected in the present frame of 
society. 

Educational administration requires 
a basic change Teachers should have 
a separate code of conduct and they 
should not be required to please their 
bosses while perfoiming their duty 
well, For achieving the goals like 
national integration, re-establishment 
of spiritual and moral values, etc our 
education must be constructive, pro¬ 
ductive and autonomous, Our educa¬ 
tion must make a child capable of 
thinking for himself and taking in¬ 
dependent decisions The Indian 
Education Commission (196T66) held 
that no nation could entrust the job 
of defending itself solely to police and 
the army. National security depends 
to a large extent on the mentality of 
its citizens and their love for disci¬ 
pline, The future of the nation rests 
on their discipline and level of think¬ 
ing. The sole aim of educational 
research should be to suggest a pro¬ 
per educational structure to achieve 
these goals in education. 

How could proper treatment of 
education be expected without a 
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diagnosis of all the educational ills. 
The first task in this direction would 
be of the selection of proper teachers. 
In a few states service conditions of 
the teachers are not very encouraging. 
Placed under adverse circumstances a 
teacher could also be discouraged. A 
few points are worth consideiing while 
thinhing of raising the educational 
standard: 

(z) Administrative reforms inclu¬ 
ding appointments of educa¬ 
tionists in educational adminis¬ 
tration, 

(zz) Promotions on special seniority 
basis for work in educational 
development 

(in) Establishing effective inspec¬ 
tion. Two reforms are necessary 
for improving educational ins¬ 
pection : (a) creation of the 


posts for academic evaluation 
by educationists, (6) adminis¬ 
trators in administrative ranks, 
and (c) proper evaluation of 
work and offering incentives 
for motivation. 

The development of education 
should stait from primary schools. 
A panel of competent teachers could 
be assigned this job for which they 
would themselves create atmosphere 
for work and introduce refoims. 
Teachers should have precedence in 
these matters. They alone should be 
entrusted with the task of educational 
development and not bureaucracy. In 
place of alienation and indifference 
the educational development is possible 
only when dedication and service gain 
an upper hand. □ 
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Trends in Arl Education : 
A Perspective 


R K CHOPRA 

Uctum W Fme Art, e(lncation.,.iiiust enchance child- 

NCERT, New Delhi rcn’s creative ability, imagination, 

curiosity and discovery. 


There HAVE been many evolutionary 
changes in the scheme of art education 
since the inception of formal school 
education The countries, where the 
new concept on art education has 
been introduced, were essentially 
having identical problems like ours. 
A survey of their historical perspective 
in regard to nature and purpose of 
art will facilitate us to compare our 
problems with them. This will also 
show us the process of evolution of 
art education. 

A bulk of the published work in 
pure and applied research has come 
from the foreign countries. These 
bibliographies constitute many re¬ 


searches in psychology and the 
aesthetics of the art of children. 
These studies can be useful for our 
art educators and student-teachers for 
their professional growth as well as 
for a new direction in this field. One 
needs, however, to consider its proper 
application in the existing circums¬ 
tances. 

The Concept of Arl Cducatm 
in the PJtli Centnrv 

As a matter of fact, the formal art 
education on a large scale did not 
appear till the end of last century, In 
those days, the teaching of the subject 
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was referred to as ‘drawing' and one 
had to learn something of drawing by 
imitating the prints and some of the 
basic principles in prespective. This 
was taught by the professional artists 
to those who had inclination or a 
talent of the sort. The aim was to 
teach the technique of drawing and 
painting and to prepaie the child for 
a definite vocational pursuit. It was 
the time when the quality of art was 
judged on the technical skill achieved 
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by an individual. Gradually, the sub- 
lect of art interested the young ladies 
who considered drawing as a cultuial 
asset. A new element in the aim was 
thus introduced that the drawing is 
for the cultivation of tastes. Later, 
due to the industrial impact, the draw¬ 
ing which so far had confined itself to 
the activities of graphic representation 
included geometrical and mechanical 
drawing as well. The emphasis was 
then laid on industrial and applied 
designs. , , . ' 
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The affluent society of the early 20th 
century, with increased wealth, patro¬ 
nized the movement which dedicated 
itself to ‘art for art sake’. This made 


art free flora the domination of 
machine Its aim was to fostei admi¬ 
ration foi exhibitionism. But its mam 
weakness was that it was not related 
to the life of the people. The break¬ 
through in the earlier approaches 
appeared in 1920, because of the 
spreading influence of a synthetic 
method in art. The term ‘synthetic’ 
originated by A.W. Dow, defined 
the purpose of art as the expj ession 
of beauty rather than representation 
The emphasis was to develop the sense 
of appreciation through teaching of 
art This brought an awareness among 
the majority to seek finer forms and 
colour harmony in the sui roundings 
and in the things of daily life. 
Giadually, the nucleus of appreciation 
widened and included, besides paint¬ 
ing, the subjects of aichitecture, 
sculpture and industrial arts. Art was 
then introduced as a formal subject in 
the scheme of school education. A 
systematic pattern of ait education 
was designed which had well defined 
three-fold direction It was introduced 
as (0 Fine Art- drawing, painting, 
sculptuie; (/i) Appreciation Art—cul¬ 
ture, taste, disciimmation; and [in) 
Industrial Ait~craftand ail for in¬ 
dustry This scheme was certainly an 
impressive one, because for the first 
time it had spelled out different areas 
of learning in art education. But its 
effectiveness was lost because the 
methods applied w'ere stereotyped. It 
was again revived in 1931, but this 
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time on a new set of objectives and on 
the basis of new methods. Among the 
specifics, there was an emphasis on 
the need of individual’s self-expression 
and cultivation of habit. The inunction 
of art was also made clear that it is 
not to teach techniques but to develop 
tastes, skills, appreciation, correct 
habit and worthy use of leisure 

' , ' '.'".j ; , i' I 1 / I ‘Ml >1 •• ii 

Most of the schemes which followed 
thereafter in art education had been 
influenced by the results of experi¬ 
ments and researches which were then 
available. There appeared a term ‘expe¬ 
rience’ in the scheme of ait education 
with reference to the function of art. 
This term was obviously discovered 
by John Dewey who considered art as 
an experience. In its practical value 
the activity of art was supposed to 
lead a child to undeigo an experience 
in order to create the art work The 
teaching of art began to be interpreted 
in terms of providing an experience. 
Thus, the vaiious areas of learning 
were represented as the graphic 
experience (drawing), the ornamental 
experience (design), the mental ex¬ 
perience (appreciation], the motor 
experience (construction), etc. In 1940, 
a new functional definition of art was 
introduced which made art a means to 
the growth and the development of 
the child’s personality It recognized 
one’s life experiences and inner world 
as a source of the subject-matter and 


relied on art for giving a personal 
expression to these feelings, thoughts 
and ideas. It presupposed that the 
form and technique of art would 
follow due to the individual’s creative 
need Art, in this concept of educa¬ 
tion, was taken to mean a way of life 
lather than a product. Another 
definition of the function of art 
appeared in 1941 which emphasized 
self-expression for social adjustment. 

The affluent society of the early 20th 
century, with increased wealth, patroni¬ 
zed the movement which dedicated it¬ 
self to ‘art for art sake’. 

It identified a basic need of the child 
in the social adjustment and integ¬ 
ration It suggested art education to 
be taught to all children because 
adjustment in the society is the need 
of every individual These are some of 
the stages in the evolution of trends 
in art education, which is still a 
continuing process 

\'hAt I \!>': '.'I(, .* 1 aiuii't 

An important expeiiment, made by 
Franz Cizek of Vienna, is referred to 
as ‘free expression’, His discovery has 
made a considerable impact on art 
teaching during the last half century. 
He found during art classes, which he 
was running in his studio, that 
children when left undisturbed pro¬ 
duced very good compositional effects 
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without copying. He, therefore, sugges¬ 
ted that we should look to the creative 
ability of the child when he goes 
through the process. When he is so 
engaged, he certainly pours out his 
pure feelings and takes pleasure in art 
In this respect, rating and grading is 
not necessary because it is his own 
creation 

Another experiment conducted by 
Schaeffer Simmern on groups consis¬ 
ting of various people from different 
sections brings to light individual 
differences in the expression of art. 
In his theory of ‘natural unfolding’ he 
observed that individuals differ on 
biological and environmental back¬ 
ground. He found that every individual 
grows with different visual perception 
and every individual can develop his 
own style in his own way due to his 
drives, needs and aspirations. His 
findings can help art teachers to realize 
the fact that individual, by undergoing 
the process of art, not only achieved 
the artistic experience but his perso¬ 
nality becomes a unifying whole, i.e. 
his personality develops through art 
activities. He emphasized that every 
child should be given the chance for 
self-expression and for developing his 
own personality. 

Victor D’ Amico in his book. Creative 


Teaching in Art, has stressed the need 
that the child should develop his 
capacities in the skill and techniques 
when he is expressing himself freely. 
According to him the art education 
should be of the type that the growing 
child may either develop himself a 
consumer of art or an artist but in 
either case a better integrated person 
because of the art experiences. 

John Dewey, a great educationist and 
a philosopher, says in his book. Art as 
Experience, that in the act of doing 
art activity the child should himself 
have an experience and that relation¬ 
ship will give him complete fulfilment. 
He further says that undergoing the 
process of art will result in a new 
perception—mental, emotional or 
physical 

The findgings of some of these emi¬ 
nent educationists indicate that the 
element of creativity is common in all 
and that experience is basic to expres¬ 
sion. They also suggest that the 
freedom is necessary with regard to 
the choice of subject-matter, mode 
of expression and learning of skill for 
each individual In their view, the 
programme of art education to be 
made vital, must enhance children’s 
creative ability, imagination, curiosity 
and discovery. □ 
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For proper personality development 
it is essential that good foundations 
of social behaviour are led in the 
early childhood. 


The Role of Parents In Moulding 
the ChiW^s Belitfloiir 


SARLA RAJPUT 

Regional College of Edutatwn, Bhopal 


Each person behaves in the society in a 
particular manner \\hich depends upon 
the specific traits of his personality. 
His social behaviour ultimately reflects 
upon his social relations and the 
respect he commands in the society. 
For proper personality development 
it is essential that good foundations 
of social behaviour are laid in the 
early childhood. This includes the 
child’s relations with his friends and 
brothers and sisters, sympathetic 
attitude for the youngsters and polite 
behaviour with the elders. Many 
parents undermine their child’s rude 
behaviour saying that he is just a 
child and will learn to behave by and 


by. This type of mistake, though com¬ 
mitted inadvertently, may give a wrong 
direction to the child’s personality 
development, The home is the first 
and most important step in the pro¬ 
cess of his socialization and the 
parents play an important role in 
the process. And the responsibilities 
of the parents only get divided 
between the parents and the 
teachers when a child starts going to 
school, not that they cease to exist. 

Tackling the Child Tactfully 

A child starts mixing up socially when 
he is two-three years old, and starts 
resisting and making unjust demands. 
He likes to eat a few selected things 
and does not want to share these with 
others. Sometimes he insists on get¬ 
ting things which he knows are not 
available at home. He may notunder- 
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stand that a paiticular thing cannot 
be procured immediately, and may 
behave rudely in order to get his 
wishes fulfilled. In such cases parents 
should realize that to throw tantiums, 
to cry or to insist on getting some¬ 
thing is a part of a child’s normal 
behaviour, In this situation the parents 
should neither try to fulfil the child’s 
wish nor beat him up. If his wish is 
fulfilled, the child picks it up as 
a habit to get what he wants 
and if scolded he develops fear and 
starts feeling unprotected. Sometimes 
the child may become still more imper¬ 
tinent. In such situations the parents 
should tackle the child a little tactfully 
but firmly. If the child’s demand is 
just it should be met with but when it 
is unjust the child’s attention should 
be diverted towards something interes¬ 
ting so that he himself may forget 
about what he was insisting on, He 
will thus learn to obey the elders 
which will help him to get disciplined 
in the later years 


For making the childien disciplined 
many factors count, Parents must be 
sympathetic and should never .show 
indifference towards them. To 
become angry on the poor children 
without any fault of theirs or punish¬ 
ing and criticizing them in front of 
others develop resistance in them. 
If the children are punished by the 
parents on other people’s complaints, 
without giving them a chance to ex¬ 
plain, they, may become rebellious. 
Parents must remember that a child 
too has his own personality and self- 
respect and he is as much sentimental 
about it as an adult. So never hurt 
his feelings and try to humiliate him 
in front of others If at all he is at 
fault make him understand it sympa¬ 
thetically. 

' , . ' .J ■ y 

Parents should first practise what 
they preach. They may tell the child 
not to tell lies but may do so them¬ 
selves. Many a time if somebody 
comes to meet the father of the child 
and his father is avoiding that perspn 
he asks the child to tell that person 
that his father is not at home. Such 
incidents develop contradiction in the 
child’s mind and he is unable to 
understand what is good 

f nlli/ltr. //i> < hii, !• < li I t ' \ 

How children behave in company 
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3-ga.iii depends upon how they are 
trained. It is quite common to see 
children misbehave when some guests 
come because they know that the 
parents will not scold them in front 
of guests. When some eatables are 
served they start taking handfuls and 
make a mess When children go to 
others with parents they may not sit 
quietly, pick up some things and even 
break them If there are other child¬ 
ren in the house they may start quar¬ 
relling with them Therefore, propei 
training about how to sit, talk, and 
to behave outside should be given by 
the parents. There are no haid and 
fast rules for it, the parents should 
have to be tactful and firm They can 
teach the children good manners and 
polite behaviour. 

'Wil'kfi/';!! llir i flili'i'f'/i viu 

Parents must also teach children to be 
self-dependent from an early age. 
They must be taught to help the 
parents m whatever little they can. 
Many parents feel that the child is too 
young to help himself and will spoil 
the things instead of helping. This 
attitude is wrong and does not let 
children learn to do whatever little 
they can. Some parents think that 
children should not help under the 
pretext that they are studying, which 
is again wrong Such children, when 
they grow up, will not be able to work 
just because they have not been taught 
to do their bit right from the begin¬ 


ning, Then the parents have to bear 
the total responsibility of bringing 
them up Therefore, ‘catch them 
young’, is the slogan to make them 
self-dependent, When children are 5-6 
years old, parents can teach them to 
put on and put off clothes, fold them 
properly, put them in proper place, 
clean their shoes and keep their books, 
toys, etc properly. Very soon the 
parents will realize how much it saves 


/ 


their time and children to start learn¬ 
ing good habits and the importance of 
keeping things in order and help 
themselves. 

Another very important part of deve¬ 
loping healthy attitude tov.ards work 
is maintenance of uniformity between 
the expected behaviour pattern of boys 
and girls. In our Indian society boys 
are pampered right from the early 
childhood and girls are taught to be 
subdued. Girls are expected to help in 
the household, do well in studies as 
well as learn all the arts of good 
house-keeping while the boys are 
left to bully and have their way so 
that when boys grow up they are not 
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only too dependent but find it hard 
to help m household because of thejr 
mental make-up. If they were taught 
to do their bit when young, they will 
learn to be more independent. In this 
way they will not only help them¬ 
selves but provide a helping hand to 
the parents as well, 


, Parents should realize that to (liroiv tan¬ 
trums, to crv or lo insist on ^ettiut; something 
i.s a part of child's noittial lielintioiir. In 
this .situation the parents should neither tn 
to fiillil he eliild's vrihli iioi |)eat liiiii up 


It is also essential for the parents to 
understand children’s field of interest 
and help in its optimum development. 
If a child is interested in a particular 
field, say games, music, art, drama, 
etc., parents should try to equip the 
child well so that he can pursue hi; 
favourite activity well. Educational 
toys too are helpful for developing 
creativity in the child, 

Watching Children’s Activities 

It the parents watch the child’s acti¬ 
vities with interest they can always 
notice whether the child is taking 
interest in the activities suited lo his 
age-group or not. They must first try. 
to find out the reason for the lack of 
interest. Is the child suffering from 
some physical ailment or something is 
troubling him mentally ? They may 
seek professional help for proper dia¬ 


gnosis and follow up with suitable 
treatment. Physical ailment scan be 
taken care of by the doctor and men¬ 
tal disturbances need to be tackled 
very tactfully and sympathetically. 
If he is not keeping in. good terms 
with a friend, the parents may also 



speak to the friend and tiy for a 
patch-up after making each one of 
them realize his fault, accept it and 
make a vow not to repeat it again. 
This will develop in them a sense of 
cooperation as well as help them in 
keeping good relations with each 
other. 
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When children start going to school 
parents must also see that their wards 
take interest in other activities of the 
school in addition to studies. This is 
most important for development of 
creativity, Some parents discourage 
children from participating in the 
school’s cultural programmes and 
other extra-curricular activities. If 
parents think that spending money on 
dresses or other knick-knacks for such 
programmes is a waste, children 
develop inferiority complex and feel 
belittled in front of their teachers and 
classmates. This complex not only 
suppresses their creative abilities but 
also develops in them indifference 
towards parents, Therefore, it is very 
essential for the parents to encourage 
their wards to participate actively in 
school activities and also themselves 
take active interest in these. 

Inculcating the Spirit of Healthy 
Competition 

Parents can also play an important 
role in the development of a feeling of 
healthy competition in their children, 
be it in the field of sports, cultural 
activities or studies and save children 
from developing negative attitudes 


such as jealousy, back-biting, etc. 
Much importance should not be 
given to the rank that the child attains 
in his schools He should only be 
encouraged to put in his best and 
should never be criticized for not 
winning a prize or such other rewards 
Otherwise, he will start feeling jealous 
of those above him and will think 
about some ways or means to pull 
them down. Thus his socialization will 
get diseased and his friends will not 
like his company and will try to avoid 
him, secluding him in the process and 
making him feel an intruder There¬ 
fore, parents have to be very cautious 
in these ciicumstances and never try 
to be over-ambitious, which will do 
only harm rather than doing any good 
to the process of child’s all-round 
development and socialization. 

Parents are overall guardians of young 
children whose tender minds they can 
mould whichever way they like. With 
what impressions the young children 
grow depend upon the ways of 
parents, teacheis, friends and other 
near and dear ones. If they have 
healthy attitudes and are polite and 
well-mannered surely the children too 
will pick up the same. 
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Teaching of Language 
through Environment 


G D SHARMA 

Lecliirer, NCERT, New Delhi 


WIioi IS Emiroiimciu ■ 

The whole visible world-the earth, 
the sea, the vegetation, men, animals, 
insects, the stars, the atmosphere-is 
environment. Some of this is within 
the reach of our eyes and some be¬ 
yond that. That which is aiound us, 
we can see and know about it, And, 
which is beyond the leach of our eyes, 
we can learn about it through others 
and through reading about it. This 
environment influences our life imme¬ 
nsely and in many ways. Therefore, 
the more we become familiar with 
this, the more useful it is for us. In 
order to gain such familiarity, we 
need to observe meaningfully and 
minutely the things around us. Other¬ 
wise, we will only see the environment 
and so we will neither b ecome familiar 


with it nor establish oneness with it. 
This is happening in most of the deve¬ 
loped countries of the world, where, 
as a result of blindly and ruthlessly 
exploiting the sources of nature, man 
is gradually getting deprived of its 
pleasuies and bounties. The natural¬ 
ness of man’s life is fast disappear¬ 
ing and he is becoming artificial, 
unnatural and, therefoic, uneasy day 
by day 

The Need of KnmonmenUil Sliulies 

In India such a situation does not 
exist, The child of big cities in this 
country is getting farther and farther 
from nature. For instance, he knows 
the flour but where from and how it is 
obtained, only a few know about it, 
This ignorance has necessitated the 
need of studying the environment 
and involve it in teaching-learning 
situations of various school subjects, 
Environmental studies, in fact, is an 
educational therapy in which it 
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Language is closely related to life and 
life to environment. The environment 
provides variety to life and this 
variety of life is expressed through 
language. 


becomes absolutely necessary to 
stress on meaningful observation 
which is the keynote of learning, This 
develops the vocabulary and language 
of the child which is ultimately res¬ 
ponsible for the development of his 
life 

Environment and the Development 
of Imngnaf'e 

How does the meaningful obser¬ 
vation of the environment help to 
develop the language of the child ? 
For,finding an answer to this we have 
first to find out, what is language ? 
Language constitutes names of various 
objects and the quality—good or bad, 
high or low, thick or thin, etc 
Language denotes action walking, 
sleeping, eating, etc. It also specifies 
various ways of actions—slowly, fastly, 
quickly, etc. It also has expression of 
feelings, i e. the voice of the inner 
self. Also, language is world and 
world is language. Therefore, the 
more eagerly and more closely the 
child observes this world, the more he 
knows about it and develops the 
vocabulary and language and with 
enriched language he will come closer 


and closer to the environment and get 
one with it. 

Let us clarify it with an example' 
Suppose while playing, a child gathers 
different things lying around hinr a 
pebble, a shell, a piece of glass, a 
coloured paper or a piece of cloth. 
Generally the children love to store 
such things. What makes them do 
that ? No doubt, the shape, the colour 
of various things they find, attract 
them This may be an useless stuff for 
the elders but it is a treasure for them. 
You can exploit this habit of theirs for 
teaching and developing their language 
For example, ask the children various 
questions related to their collections 
such as: (i) What is this ? ‘This is a 
pebble. This is a shell This is an 
empty match-box. This is a piece of 
glass’. Surely, in this way, you are 
developing their visual and auditory 
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discrimination and adding to their 
vocabulary, (ii) What shape is this ? 
What colour? Isitround/iectangular ? 
Is it thiclc/thin. Is it heavy/light ? Is it 
heavier/lighter than this or that ? Is it 
white ? Is it smooth/rough etc. In this 
way the child is learning about a 
variety of things. This knowledge can 
prove veiy useful later He can com¬ 
pare one with the other on the basis of 
various dimensions. He becomes fami¬ 
liar with the qualities of things aiound 
him. He can easily choose or reject 
the things he likes or dislikes, This 
enriches his vocabulary also. 

It is necessary for the children to 
know the use of various things. This 
helps them to establish the required 
relationship with them and to make 
further discovery about the things 
and to find out new things This also 
helps them to know different 
behaviours and functions of various 
things. In this way the voca¬ 
bulary and language of children 
will develop speedily. To make it 
more clear, take a comb, a flower and 
a pen and find out about each as to 
what it is and what it is for. Or, find 
out what is that we smell, we 
write with, we use for combing the 
hair or what is the one that has 
this or that initial or ending 
sound ? Or, what is it made of ? 
Where is it available and for how 
much ? Or, tell the names of ti ees 
you see and vegetables you eat. 



Learning, through Envuoiuueui 
To engage the children for studying 
the environment and learning various 
things from it, divide them in groups 
Ask one group to collect various types 
of leaves Ask the other one to watch 
the birds Ask the third one to have 
a round of the fields to find out who 
is doing what. Ask the fourth one to 
have a round of the village to meet 
various people and find out about 
them—their occupation, their dresses, 
their food, etc 

As a result of such activities the 
children collect leaves, watch the birds 
and have a round of the village and 
the fields. Now, ask the children to 
classify the leaves according to their 
size and shapes. Let them generalize 
and compare one with the other. 
Ask the children to relate the experi¬ 
ences of their going round the village 
and the fields. In this way they will 
learn to observe, to classify, to dis¬ 
criminate, to describe, to put questions 
and listen to the answers. All these 
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are various ways of learning the 
language through environmental 
studies 

Let us take the children to a vegetable 
market. Or, if this is not possible, 
find out from them the names of 
various vegetables they eat and know. 
Similarly, let them tell the names of 
various fruits and trees. These very 
names can easily be used to teach 
them various sounds of alphabets. For 
example, ask them the name of a 
vegetable that has this sound in the 
beginning or that in the end. Ask 
them to tell the name of a fruit that 
has a particular sound in the begin¬ 
ning. Ask them to tell the name of a 
vegetable which is white, a bit longer 
and has Ji sound in the end and is 
available in the winter, fn this 
way the word mooU can be elicited. 
This will also help them to under¬ 
stand the clue and associate it with 
the objects they know. They can 
guess and conclude. These are some 
of the comprehension skills which 
they can practise through such 
activities. With the help of such 
familiar objects they can learn diffe¬ 
rent sounds of the alphabet and dis¬ 
criminate one with the other And, 
if they already know the alphabet, 
this knowledge can be further con¬ 
solidated for permanent learning. 

An Incident of Mauritius School 

An incident can be cited in this 
connection. This has happened in 


Mauritius when the author visited a 
school there. It was Class V. The 
author found some students sitting in 
the back benches looking with blank 
eyes The teacher informed him that 
they were slow-learners. They could 
not acquire even the elementary 
knowledge of Devnagari alphabets. 
They were declared slow-learners or 
backward and neglected. The children 
required special attention and a 
special teaching methodology to teach 
them. The author motivated the 
children asking them to tell him the 
names of some vegetables available 
in the market and elicited from them 
the words, aloo, parwal, katkal, 
adrak, dhaniya, matar, phali, shalgam, 
salad patta, Icakri, xmll, papila, etc. I 
went on writing the names of the 
vegetables on the blackboard and 
could easily elicit from them the 
initial sounds of a, k, p, ph, m, t, etc. 
The teacher got the hint and exploited 
the immediate environment of the 
children eliciting the names of vege¬ 
tables, fruits, trees, utensils, flours, 
birds and animals in teaching various 
sounds and forms of the alphabet. On 
the author’s next round he discovered 
that they were no more slow-learners. 

Development of Higher Skills 

Higher skills of language also can be 
developed through vaiious activities 
related to environment. Witnessing 
folk dance, Ramlila, raslila, kavi 
sammelan, kavi clarbar^ mushayra, etc. 
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helps in listening comprehension 
Participating in discussion, debates 
and recitations helps in improving 
expression and modulation of the 
voice Attending various religious or 
social ceremonies in the family or in 
the neighbourhood helps in enriching 
the related vocabulary and under¬ 
standing the environment in a better 
way. Similarly the children can be 
asked to go to a park on any Sunday 
to watch and relate orally or in wri¬ 
ting what happend there. They can be 
asked to interview a milkman to find 
out and report as to how many 
cows, goats, buffaloes he has got, 
what is his profit, what is his 
investment, etc They can be asked to 
to write about it or to report orally. 
This will help them improve their 
expression and use related vocabulary 
Instead of asking them to write on 
unfamiliar topics, they can be asked 
to write about the topics with which 
they are familiar in their own langu¬ 
age. Whatever activities are given to 
them will lead to the learning of langu¬ 
age as an outcome. The learning 
thus acquired will be more permanent 
and meaningful too. It is so because 
all such activities involve expression 
tlirough language-names of objects, 
their qualities, their use aud related 
functions. This will help the children 


in acquiring the knowledge of the 
elements of language, in develop¬ 
ing listening comprehension and 
also in developing their oral and 
written expression. This will also help 
them to understand the environment 
in wider peispectives and establish 
close relationship for better social and 
material adjustment. 

Such activities do not minimize the 
importance of textbooks and othei 
instructional mateiial. As a matter of 
fact, these activities help children con¬ 
solidate and enrich their language 
competency acquired through text¬ 
books and other reading material. 
Thus this therapy is complemen¬ 
tary to formal teaching and since 
it is capable to sustain the interest of 
the learner, it is much more potential, 
useful and effective and can be used 
in teaching-learning situations of 
various school subjects including 
language. □ 


Wen must, as far as possible, be taught to 
become wise by studying the heavens, the 
earth, oaks and beeches ..they mu.st learn 
to know and investigate the things them¬ 
selves, and not the observations that other 
people have made about the things. 

—John Amos Comenius 
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TE&CHERS WRITE 


Children's curiosity and 
teaching 


The basis of teaching children is 
curiosity and repetition. They are 
gifted by the nature to behave in this 
manner and in their absence a child 
would not be able to do anything. A 
clever teacher can exploit both of 
these gifts to the students’best advan¬ 
tage. Students copy promptly the pro¬ 
nunciations, writing and reading styles 
of their teachers. The mistakes of the 
teachers are thus passed on to their 
students. They would learn to mis¬ 
pronounce or write inaccurately 
should they follow wrong models. 
Once they learn something wrong, it is 
very difficult to correct them there¬ 
after. 

The tradition to teach correct hand¬ 
writing is of great importance. 
The teacher should not only teach the 
correct alphabets but also write them 
down before children to copy. A single 
mistake at this stage would prove 
very expensive. While children are 
copying out words and letters, the tea¬ 
cher is advised to encourage them to 


do so artistically This needs patience 
on the part of the teacher A child is 
likely to begin by writing illegibly and 
inaccurately Teachers need not get 
impatient with this. Indeed, they 
should continue persevering in raising 
the morale of the children by encou¬ 
ragement and correct guidance Anger 
or show of temper would merely 
complicate matters. 

Similarly, while correcting the mis¬ 
pronunciations or asking to repeat 
the correct ones a teacher must 
remain equally patient. He has 
repeatedly to point out the exact place 
where they commit mistakes. This 
obviously calls for a lot of patience, 
labour and time. 

Teachers must take care to read 
aloud poems in the classroom, with 
proper intonation and pauses. This 
would furnish students with an appro¬ 
priate model Teachers must correct 
the repeated mistakes of the children 
with patience. Love and affection in 
this regard has a lasting influence 
Any haste or impatience shown by 
the teacher in the correction of a 
mistake by children would result in 
distaste for that work, therefore, polite 
behaviour of the teacher and encou¬ 
ragement of the child would have the 
desired result. 

Curiosity forms the basis of teaching 
children. The degree of curiosity in 
a child reflects the extent of his learn¬ 
ing. A teacher is, therefore, required 
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to satisfy the child’s curiosity properly 
in order to lay the foundation of 
learning. It has been observed that 
parents and teachers often stait decry¬ 
ing the children for their strong 
curiosity and even beat them up. This 
unfortunately show the immaturity of 
the seniors. In reality the lob of the 
seniors is not only to satisfy the 
curiosity of the children, but also to 
encourage it. They must create condi¬ 
tions so that students put them 
questions and are so motivated that 
they are able to satisfy their curiosity 
themselves. 

In methods of teaching, question- 
answer technique occupies a place of 
pride. One digests food better only 
when one is hungry. Curiosity is the 
hunger for knowledge by exciting 
which the brain of a child is developed. 
No one enjoys eating bad food or 
improperly served food. Similarly, 
no one welcomes a quarrel at the time 
of serving food. All this applies 
equally to satisfying a child’s curiosity 
A teacher is like the bearer who 
serves the right quantities of dishes 
and inquires about second helpings 
with a smile. 


Gaya Prasad Sharma 
Adult Education Officer 
Pate pill, Vaishali, Bihai 

□ 


Village library and 
the primary teacher 


In the post-independence peiiod 
schools have been opened in almost 
all villages Like all other people the 
villageis also want to increase their 
knowledge, entertain themselves and 
employ fruitfully their leisure hours. 
They also want to learn about modern 
methods of farming and contribute 
theii mite in the national development. 
The Government of India is spending 
croies of rupees in spreading adult 
literacy. These neoliterates need 
libraries even more than the others or 
else they would quickly relapse into 
illiteracy. 

I started a public library in our 
village in the memory of Netaji 
Subhash Chandra Bose. At first I 
consulted a few people, then called a 
meeting of the villagers and opened 
the library. In a government middle 
school we opened a Teachers’ Reading 
Club with 17 members. We used to 
subscribe to journals on a contri¬ 
butory basis. In another village we 
started another reading room with a 
couple of newspapers and monthly 
magazines. We housed this library 
in the drawing room of a benevolent 
person without any payment. The 
members of the club would come at 
night to read the newspapers and 
magazines. 
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From ray experience I can say that it 
is very easy for teachers to start a lib¬ 
rary in their own village because they 
know all the literates in the village. 
They have merely to suggest to the 
■willing group of people to contribute 
small amounts of money to begin with. 
The reason for its success lies m its 
being completely voluntary, No one is 
under pressure for anything. Only 
those are made members of the club 
who have a taste for reading and 
are willing to contribute their share of 
expenses. Anybody could be made its 
president. An almirah in the Pancha- 
yat Ghar would do to start with. 
Any one of the members could 
distribute books. The office-bearers 
could also be elected for the purpose. 
All that one needs to do is to resolve 
once. The rest of the problems can be 
taken care of in any gathering. People 
want easy-to-read, colourful and 
needful books. They would find books 


related to agriculture particularly 
helpful. 

There is no need to feel shy of the 
work involved in this venture. People 
with similar tastes would come for¬ 
ward to join hands with the organizer, 
In these days of hardships one person 
alone cannot subscribe to all these 
journals and cannot afford to buy new 
books to satisfy one’s curiosity. The 
organizer is merely trying to resolve 
their problems. In fact all could 
join hands and frame rules for run¬ 
ning the library according to their 
needs. They can resolve all problems 
by sitting together and discussing. 
When persons of similar taste and 
similar motivation come together, no 
problem would stand in their way for 
long 

Satyapal ‘Bharat Bhoshan’ 
Headmaster 
Government Primary School 
Mohali, P.O Bagari, Distt. Sanginr, Punjab 
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Dear Mr, Singh, 

I saw you lose your temper in your 
class. You are a class-teacher of a 
lower class. You are one of our older 
teachers Then why all this boredom 
and impatience ? You were trying to 
explain the use of words to a student 
lepeatedly while holding his ear in 
your hand, It looked as if you were 
impatient. 

You are a trained teacher. You 
would please recall that this kind of 
behaviour finds no support in any of 
the books on Principles of Teaching 
or Methods of Teaching It is a 
matter of experience. To us a word 
like ‘rag’ would appear quite distinctly 
different from ‘rug’, but this may not 
be so to a child. A young child would 
not be so mature and may find no 
such distinction. 

Young children keep on repeating 
such mistakes and it is possible that 
you get annoyed over these. Not only 
do children commit mistakes in 
pronunciation but also in writing. 
Later on when they recall their 
mistakes they do feel sorry about 
these. 

You would have noticed that Mr. X 
keeps committing the mistake of mis¬ 
pronouncing ‘sh’ as ‘s’ and ‘g’ as ‘z’. 


He hardly ever realizes what he is 
doing 

But a child is no adult, therefore, Mr. 
Singh I he would take time to learn by 
repetition and piaclice In a month’s 
time he starts reading and writing. 
He requires your assistance in this 
regard. Your loving care would 
rectify this error. 

Perhaps, in your class most of the 
children are like that. On an average, 
they find it difficult to both decipher 


the written word or to remember 
it They would continue to commit 
these mistakes for a couple of months 
more. They take quite some time to 
be able to read properly and write 
well. Out of these children some like 
Mr. X never learn either to read or 
write. Such children do not need 
your impatience but care and affection. 
If you forget this, Mr. Singh ! these 
children would be nowhere They 
would take themselves as dummies or 
stupid and would start hating school 
and stop coming to it. These children 
cannot catch up with the others and 
this fact disheartens them. Any act 
of cruelty on your part would merely 
complicate the matter. They would 
lose all the hope from themselves. 

It is a delicate matter. No teacher 
under the circumstances could improve 
the state of affairs by resorting to 
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physical punishment or chastize- 
ment. This, in fact, relates to one’s 
memory. These children have to be 
told that they are no fools. With time 
they would pick up reading and writ¬ 
ing and spelling out words. 

A few of these children would learn 
how to spell with special instruction 
They are taught to coordinate letters 
with their sounds. They must be point¬ 
ed out simultaneously what letters 
in a word stand for which sound. 
That is how they would overcome 
their weakness. If the school cannot 
help, the guardians should be request¬ 
ed to do the needful. 

Our schools continue to adopt the 
traditional approach to teaching They 
still regard rote-learning, and ‘spare 
the rod spoil the child’ as their best 
allies. In a large class with so many 
children needing personal attention, 
it is not possible to follow these 
traditions. 

Children are also not well composed 
when they come to school. They may 
have some physical disability, deaf¬ 
ness, fatigue or suffer from sleepless¬ 


ness. They can also be educationally 
retarded due to several factors. Not 
only this, Mr. Singh ! you must also 
remember that a child could commit 
spelling mistakes for the simple reason 
he cannot decipher any letter or the 
alphabet Under the circumstances a 
child must be helped on this count. 

There are reasons why a few children 
always feel so neglected and diffident 
in studies. You know quite well that 
smart children do not always pick up 
friends among the duller ones. The 
latter type of the children also would 
never be adjusted. 

In my opinion, therefore, such children 
should not be chastized at all. Deal 
with them with patience and love. 
May be you have to establish contacts 
with the guardians of these children 
to find out the ‘whys’ of their weak¬ 
ness. Perhaps a physical check-up 
of these children may also help. 

Goswami Rambalak 

Assistant Headmaster 
Cyan Kiinj, Village Dudhpura 
Samast’pur, Bihar 
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HEWS m VIEWS 


A case for teacliiiig 
statistics _ 

Why should statistics be taught in the 
elementary and junior high schools ? 
Why not wait until students are more 
mature until they are capable of formal 
reasoning or until they are earning 
money of their own—before we ex¬ 
pose them to statistical ideas and 
techniques ? These questions are laised 
by Albert P Schulte, Director of 
Mathematics Education for Oakland 
Schools, Pontac, Michigan, in Ariih- 
metic Teacher, March 1979. 

One answer is the way students learn, 
in or out of school. If students are 
actively involved in the learning pro¬ 
cess, they will be explaining and 
inquiring, and they will be collecting 
and organizing information. Students 
need to know how to tally, how to 
arrange information in a table, how 
to present information usually by 
using a graph. Students need to 
understand what is meant by “the 
average score on the test”, they need 
to realize that variability, such as 
that found when measuring student 
heights or hand-spans, is a part of 
the real world. They apply statistics 
in science, in mathematics laboratory 


activities, in metiic measurement 
activities, in reading and inter¬ 
preting tables and graphs in social 
studies, and in their own games. Fur¬ 
ther, young students are imposed to 
the same uses of statistics that adults 
are. They have the same need to be¬ 
come knowledgeable and critical 
consumers at their level. 

Skills in dealing with data and with 
interpretation or use of statistics do 
not come quickly, and do not develop 
all at once, just as the ability to read 
develops slowly over many years, and 
just as the reasoning process grows 
over time, the ability to work with 
statistical infomiation also develops 
gradually. If the process is not started 
in the elementary school, a brief 
exposure to graphing and descriptive 
statistics in the high school may not 
be sufficient to foster the methods of 
dealing with data and making sense 
out of it that are desirable outcomes 
of statistical training. 

Including statistics in the elementary 
school curriculum is not new. Most 
mathematics tests provide a sequence 
in which students begin to graph at 
at an early age, and students use 
tables through much of elementaiy 
school. Present-day science pro- 
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grammes make use of tallying, 
graphing, sampling and finding the 
a verage of a series of measurements as 
routine parts of their investigations, 

Curriculum study groups have been 
unanimous on the need for training 
in statistics—collecting, organizing, 
and interpreting data. ,One of the 
most succinct discussions of statistics 
occurs in the Euclid Conference on 
Basic Mathematical Skills and Learn¬ 
ing. 

The report says, “Currently, informa¬ 
tion often takes the form of numbers, 
sometimes many numbers at once. 
Students should know not only how 
to set up simple tables, charts, and 
graphs, but also how to read them 
and draw conclusions, Well oiganized 
charts and graphs are especially help¬ 
ful in recognizing patterns and trends 
in a collection of numbers. Moreover, 
students should be confident enough 
with numerical data that a mass of 
number per se is not intimidating”. 

Why teach statistics in the elementary 
school ? First, it is useful to elementary 
students, in their school subjects and 
in their daily life out of school. Seco¬ 
nd, it is needed by adults to cope in 
an increasingly statistical world, and 
it takes repeated exposure over time 
to develop the desired ease and fami¬ 
liarity with statistical concepts. Thus 
the process should be started early. 
Third, it has been advocated by many 
curriculum groups. Fourth, stati¬ 


stical topics are already included in 
the curriculum. Finally, there is ano¬ 
ther compelling reason. It provides an 
excellent chance to apply many of the 
mathematical skills taught in the 
elementary school. 


Winners and losers in 
the nsjinlier game _ 

The first primary maths survey con¬ 
tains cold comfort for schools Most 
pupils can do simple sums, it says, 
but find it difficult to apply their know¬ 
ledge, reports Bob Doe in The Times 
Educational Supplement (1,2.80.). 

Most 11-year-olds can do simple sums 
but their grasp of multiplication, divi¬ 
sion, decimals and fractions is weak, 
says the first report of the Govern¬ 
ment’s Assessment of Performance 
Unit in Mathematical Development 
Primary Survey (Report No. 2), 
HMso, covering England and Wales. 
Many of the 13,000 pupils in the 
sample also floundered when the 
simple sums they were able to do 
when presented in a straightforward 
way were presented in unusual or 
problem-solving formats. The report 
says; 

Most 11-year-olds can do mathe¬ 
matics involving the more funda¬ 
mental concepts and skills to 
which they have been introduced 
and also simple applications of 
them. There is, how ever, a fairly 
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sharp decline in performance as pied many of their mathematics 
pupils’ understanding of the con- testing features. But performance in 
cepts is probed more deeply and each country is not directly compara- 
their basic knowledge has to be ble as the Americans test at 9, 13 and 
applied in more complex settings 17, and the APU at 11 and 15. 
or unfamiliar contents apparent inability of students to 

While pupils generally understand tackle the applications of mathematics 
the basic idea of symbols, graphs is interpreted in the usA as a result of 
and diagrams, many find translat- ^ “back to the basics ’ movement, of 
ing and manipulating symbols too too much attention to drills and of 
abstract to deal with and perceive insuflicient problem-solving practice. 

only what is immediately evident __ 

in graphs and diagrams. i'.,. a. iw A i' 

US maths survey comes to , . , 

similar conclusions ' 

Maths tests given to school childern Baaed on a report puhliahed hv Joan 

in the United States two years ago Chadhoume, Aasistam Piofe aaol, So/wo I of 

have come up with similar results. Education, University of Connecticut at 

A report from the United States Slorra and Beth M Foulk, a fouith grade teacher. 

National Assessment of Educational 
Progress says: “Although they can 

generally handle the mechanics of “Henry, are you daydreaming ?” How 
mathematics, many American students often have students been asked this 
are stumped when it comes to apply- question with implied criticism? What 
ing these skills to everyday problems”, is a child actually doing while daydre- 
Pupils can add, subtract, multiply or aming—escaping or thinking creati- 
divide reasonably well, but they have ^ely 7 Daydreaming can be an escape, 
difficulty in deciding what computa- It can also be a fantasy form that in- 
tion is called for when problems are volves the students in true learning, 
presented in word form, the United The wandering daydream often slips 
States Agency says. Many lack real off unused. However, when guided by 
understanding of such concepts as tbe child or teacher, it can be pro¬ 
fractions, decimals and per cents. ductive. 

The NAEP has been monitoring We have found fantasy to be a valu- 
standards in the United States since able teaching and learning tool at 
1969, and the British apu has co- every level—elementary through gra- 
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duate school. Daydreaming guided in¬ 
to fantasy is a way to prepare students 
to concentrate to enrich the curricu¬ 
lum, and to increase self-knowledge. 

If we want children to participate 
more fully in their learning, it’s 
important for us to provide experi¬ 
ences that prepare them for concen¬ 
tration. Relaxing, anticipating 
through visualization, and becoming 
aware that attention is a matter of 
choice are elements leading to full 
concentration. 

According to research, students who 
are at ease are better learnei s than 
those who are tense. Pretending to 
be in a pleasant safe place and taking 
a trip through the body to discover 
and release tensions are two fantasy 
activities that help students relax. 
During fantasy, the body and mind 
usually become more at ease and at 
the same time more alert and able to 
focus, Relaxation fantasies are especi¬ 
ally helpful when the students come 
into the classroom excited and 
boisterous. 

Gloria Castillo, a first grade teacher, 
reports in George Brown’s Human 
Teaching for Human Learning, that 
during eight months of using fantasy 
with her classes, the children increas¬ 
ed their attention span and became 
more alert. 

I Roister and M. Roister, in Gestalt 
Therapy Integrated, describe how 
Jin Brown, a football player, prepared 


to play by visualizing the details of an 
upcoming game through relaxation 
preparation, he previewed situations 
he might confront and thought of 
strategies for responding. Rre-experi- 
encing through fantasy helps people 
to prepare for all kinds of activities, 
especially those connected with some 
apprehension. 

George Brown himself sometimes uses 
a focusing fantasy to prepare students 
to become more involved and to 
listen in class. He takes them on a 
fantasized trip to a place they would 
like to be and then brings them back 
to look over the real room. After 
three such trips, he asks them to 
decide where they prefer to be away 
or involved in the upcoming learning 
experience. Although we choose all 
the time, too often we don’t realize 
that we are determining the focus of 
our attention The Brown exercise 
helps children realize that they have 
the choice of participating or being off 
in a daydream. And it helps teachers 
realize that they “choose” to day¬ 
dream. Their “fantasy trips” do 
occur, even if they may not want 
them. 

Robert Ornsteins’ study of left-and- 
right hemisphere brain functioning 
indicates that the most effective 
teaching should always try to involve 
both hemispheres in learning. Orns- 
tein found that left-brain functions 
are rational-linear, and verbal, right- 
brain functions are experiential, non- 
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verbal and holistic. Fantasy is an 
intuitive and creative right-hemis¬ 
phere function. 

Truly effective teaching unites rational 
and abstract concepts with vivid per¬ 
sonal experiences. Too often we pro¬ 
vide either a hands-on experience or 
an abstract presentation. Either mode 
alone is not enough A balanced cur¬ 
riculum involves both hemispheres in 
learning. It also leads to longer 
retention. 

Fantasy also increases self-knowledge. 
Explaining true feelings and situations 
might seem too threatening in real 
life. Fantasy can make it easier. The 
intentional use of fantasy can clarify 
the distinction between fantasy and 
reality, between thoughts and actions. 
Fantasy gives us great opportunities 
to explore our strength and improve 
our effectiveness. 

People often hide their deep-seated 
angers, fears and hurts Some even 
build emotional walls, which grow 
over a period of years. And, 
eventually, these people’s emotions 
are dulled. Fantasy provides a gentle 
release that can result in enriched 
emotional expression. 

Letting children know it’s all right to 
fantasize and to explore their thoughts 
often helps them to recognize the diffe¬ 
rences between fantasy and reality. 
Fantasy helps overcome feelings of 
powerlessness, thus leading to more 3. 
effectiveness. 


(hiulelmcs a fit! avtmtws 

The following guidelines can be 
helpful in eliminating distractions and 
should be repeated before each fan¬ 
tasy until students are totally familiar 
with them: 

1. The children’s eyes may be open 
or closed. While closing the eyes 
works best, some children are 
uncomfortable with their eyes 
closed Have these children focus 
on something that does not move. 

2. There should be no talking during 
fantasy unless in answer to a direct 
question. 

3. There should be no touching. The 
children should be told that no 
one is going to “poke” them 
during fantasy. 

These guidelines offer steps for provid¬ 
ing a climate of relaxation for fantasy, 

1. Ask the children, “Are your 
shoulders comfortable ? If not, 
move them so they are comfort¬ 
able. How are your arms ?” Pro¬ 
ceed through different parts of the 
body—neclc, back, legs, feet. 

2 Ask, “How are you breathing ? 
Are you breathing fast like a little 
puppy ? Try to imagine you are 
breathing like an ocean wave, that 
gently and slowly goes in and out, 
in and out.”. 

End each fantasy by asking the 
children to come back; sit up, and 
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be statues Being a statue elimi¬ 
nates talking before all are “bade 
to reality”. 

Some activities are helpful for 
extending fantasy from a right to a 
left-brain function. 

1. Always encourage children to talk 
about their fantasy. They will be 
surprised how ‘real' and easy 
fantasizing is. 

2 Unconditionally accept their fanta¬ 
sies, there is no right or wrong in 
fantasy. The child is the only 
authority on “what happened”. 
The fantasy piocess does not 
depend an intelligence Children 


who have academic difficulties have 
fantasies just as vivid as those of 
the bright students 

3. After talking about their fantasies, 
suggest that the children write a 
story about “what happened”, they 
might want to draw pictures of 
what they saw. 

There are many creative applications 
of fantasy for the teachers to discover 
on their own. Though frustration 
with a chronic daydreamer is a 
common problem for all teachers, 
daydreaming can work for both the 
students and the teacher as an educa¬ 
tional tool Daydreaming seriously 
treated as fantasy can be a powerful 
tool. And It is a “fun for all”. □ 
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A. QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SCIENCE EDUCATION 


Published by the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training, School Scrence is a quarterly 
journal of science education 

School Science is an open forum for discussing 
science education in our schools, its problems, pros¬ 
pects and individual experiences of teachers and 
students 

Besides the educational aspect. School Science con¬ 
tains a stimulating feature'—Science News, which 
introduces the frontiers of science to the teachers 
and the curious students Among other regular fea¬ 
tures, School Science presents profiles of famous 
scientists. Julian Huxley, T R Sheshadri, Amedeo 
Avogadro, Jacques Monod, Lev Landau and Werner 
Heisenberg have so far been covered. 

We invite the practising teachers and their students 
to present their problems and findings in the 
pages of School Science There is a section re¬ 
served for the students, where they can communicate 
with teachers and students in other parts of the 
country 

School Science, you will notice, is meant both for 
the teachers and their students It is meant to make 
learning and thinking a joyous process And the 
most important thing is your participation in it □ 




JOURNAL OF INDIAN 

EDUCATION 


The Journal of Indian Education is a bi-monthly periodical 
published by the National Council of Educational Research 
and Training, New Delhi. 

The purpose is to provide a forum for teachers, teacher- 
educators, educational administrators and research workers, 
to encourage original and critical thinking in education 
through the discussion of current educational views, and to 
promote the development and improvement of educational 
practice The contents include articles by distinguished 
educationists, challenging discussions, critical analyses 
of educational problems, book reviews and other 
features. 

Manuscripts sent in for publication should be exc/us/Ve to 
the Journal of Indian Education. They should be in 
duplicate, typed double-spaced and on one side of 
the sheet only, addressed to the General Editor, Journal 
of Indian Education, Journals Ce)\, NIE Campus, Sri Auro- 
bindo Marg, New Delhi 1T0016. Contributions accepted 
are paid for on publication. 

The views expressed by individual authors aie their 
own and do not necessarily reflect the policies of the 
Council 

Copyright of manuscripts published in the journal will 
vest in the NCERT and no matter may be reproduced in 
any form wiihout the prior permission of the Council. 


Published by V K. Pandit, Secretary, National Council 
of Educational Research and Training, Sri Aurobindo 
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□ The Primary Teacher is a quarterly brought out by the 
National Council of Educational Research and Training, 
New Delhi. 

The journal intends to gi\/e to the practising teachers and 
concerned administrators authentic information about 
the educational policies boing decided on and pursued at 
the central level. It aims at giving meaningful and 
relevant material for direct use in the classroom. It would 
carry announcements of programmes, courses of study, 
etc,, offered at various centres in India from time to time. 
It also provides a forum for the discussion of contempo¬ 
rary issues in the field of education. 

The major features of The Primary Teacher are ; 

1. The educational policies concerning primary education 

2. Questions and answers 

3. States round-up 

4. Illustrated material for classroom use 

□ Subscription : A copy of the journal costs Re. 1.00, Annual 

subscription is Rs. 4.00. 

□ Contribution : Articles and papers written by school teachers 

either in English or in Hindi are welcome. Each published 
article would be paid for. Two typed copies of the 
article should be sent in for consideration 

□ Please send your subscriptions to Business Manager, 

Publication Department, NCERT, NIE Campus, Sri 
Aurqbindo Marg, New Delhi 110016. 

□ The paper used for the cover and text of this journal is a 

gift from the Unicef 
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By ediicalion I mean an all-round drawing out of 
the best in child and man—body, mind and spnil 

□ 

t 

When It IS lemembcrcd that the piimnry aim of all 
education is, oi should be I he moulding of the 
characlei of pupils, a teachci who has a chniacter 
to keep need not lose heart 


M. K. Gandhi 




If only teachers could come forward 
to help eradicate illiteracy part of 
Gandhiji’s dream could be realized 


Gandhiji and Premchand 


Every year we remember Gandhiji on 2 October, write a few 
ritualistically appropriate sentences and forget about it as if our job 
is over as soon as the ‘in-thing’ has been said We fail to recall 
Gandhiji’s concern for the Harijans and the poor, the sick and the 
dying, the illiterates and the helpless Until India remains a backward 
economy we cannot hope to see all our brethren live a contented 
life. The majority are poor, backward-looking and illiterate If for 
no other reason, Gandhiji’s relevance for this silent, suffering society 
continues to be very valid. We must act to ameliorate the lot of these 
people. If only teachers could come forward to help eradicate 
illiteracy part of Gandhiji’s dream could be realized. 

Equally relevant is yet another Indian, though of a different genre, as it 
were. This other Indian was an old primary school teacher who 
loved to teach children and also write about them. After a long 
stint in teaching he retired to become an internationally well-known 
literary figure. His name was Munshi Premchand (31 July 1880- 
8 October 1936) Having started a Marxist he soon fell under the spell 
of the Great Mahatma and began writing stories about the poor, 
downtrodden mass of people to attract the attention of the powers 
that be to better their conditions of life. His recurrent theme were the 
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daily wagers in urban and rural India, migrant labour, helpless 
illiterate men and women, who even now outnumber the rest. He 
was opposed to foreign rule nearly as much as he was against the 
oppression of the bureaucracy. We have won our Independence 
but the oppressive nature of our society remains unchanged. This 
makes the relevance of teachers like Premchand extremely valid 
One hopes we had a few more primary teachers like Premchand, 
a true follower of Gandhian movement and philosophy. 
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Primary Education 
in China 

R. P. KATHURIA 

Regional College of Education, Bhopal 


In modern China primary education is 
universal and free. The curriculum is 
simple and life-oriented. There are 
six subjects in early primary classes 
and seven in senior classes. Most of 
thetime —ll to 12 periods—is devoted 
to the learning of Chinese language 
{Yu wen). Mathematics is taught for 
six periods, politics and handicrafts 
for two periods each, and painting 
and music for one period each. Thus 
there is a 24-25 periods a week time¬ 


table. From the third grade physical 
education and general knowledge con¬ 
taining history, geography, etc. are 
also introduced. The students of the 
last two classes in these schools work 
for a week in each term in the fields 
or factories to gain real-life work- 
experiences and for developing dignity 
of labour. 

Nearly half of the time in the schools 
is devoted to the learning and master¬ 
ing the Chinese language. As it does 
not have an alphabet the students 
have to master the word pictures 
which require more time and elfort. 
The teachers in the schools adopt 
latest methods of teaching. 

Communism and communist political 
system are the basis of all the school 
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subjects. This may be termed by many 
as political propaganda but it is the 
part of the game. Communist behavi¬ 
our is emphasized at every level. The 
Red Book of the thoughts of Mao tse 
Tung forms the basis of all education. 
Every school has an advisory commi¬ 
ttee consisting of teachers, parents, 
factory workers and peasants. Their 
objective is to provide the children a 
right type of useful-in-life education. 


Today there is no one under the age 
of 40 who cannot read and write. In 
30 years’ time this is the greatest 
achievement of the People’s Republic 
olOliaav........__ 


The neighbours of all ranks help in 
the day-to-day functioning of the 
school The pupils’ mothers help in 
the school in so many ways. Thus the 
primary education in China is a com¬ 
bined responsibility of the family, 
school and society and not only of the 
government. In China the child is not 
the private property of the parents 
but is regarded as the wealth of the 
nation. 

Teachers and parents have a close 
contact, Parents are always welcome 
in the school for discussing their 
child’s education. All the students 
come from the neighbourhood. They 
are divided into classes according to 
their areas and streets. After school 
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hours these children get together in 
their areas and study or practise their 
lessons. The parents and the teachers 
living in the area look after these 
children. Many of the student pro¬ 
grammes are organized on area basis 
This helps the students to develop in 
them a spirit of helping each other 

Every school has a workshop and a 
farm where the students work on 


different times After gaining practical 
work-experience here the students are 
deputed to work in the local factories 
and farms. This helps the students to 
learn to work and live in the groups 
and have faith and respect for labour. 
Handicrafts, music and dancing are 
the inseparable components of the 
primary education. The collective 
performances of children are very coh 
ourful and impressive. The sounds of 
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the traditional musical instruments 
are very enchanting. Their songs are 
political and communism-oriented. 
The children are provided ample 
opportunities for cultural programmes 
not only in schools but in the Red 
Soldier Groups and the Children’s 
Palaces {Shao-nienKung). The children 
in their spare time learn gymnastic, 
acrobatics, ballet, modern dancing, 
instrumental music, singing, opera, 
music, painting, paper cutting, electric 
■wiring, aeroplane-modelling, hair-cut- 
ting, etc. These Palaces take the 
children for visits to places of revolu¬ 
tion, factories, ports and other such 
places of interest. 

For evaluating the learning of the 
students and the teaching performance 
of the teachers, open-book examina¬ 
tions and other such types of tests are 
held from time to time. The impor¬ 
tant features of evaluation here is the 

A picture was hung in the class and the teacher 
asked the students to see it and to talk about 
it. The picture showed a student with an um¬ 
brella walking in the lam and another student 
without an umbrella running behind him. 

The teacher asked the class, “What do you see 
in the picture 7” One student got up and said, 
‘■Chairman Mao told us we should have close 
relations with each other, Jove and protect 
each other and help each other,” The teacher 
questioned, “You aie right but if the student 
with the umbrella lives nearby and the other 
one lives farther, what should be done "> 

Many students yelled together. “The one with 
the umbrella should walk up to the house of 
the other student and leave him there and 
then walk back to his own house. 


1 ti'li '1 ll j 1 >1 , , 
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11 Pds. 

Politics 
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Mathematics 

6 Pds 

Physical Education 

2 Pds. 

Music 

1 Pd, 

Painting 

I Pd. 

General Knowledge 

2 Pds. 

Agricultuic 1 week pci term 


Factory work 1 week per terns 



self-criticism by the student and opin¬ 
ion of the classmates about him. The 
merit list is not prepared on the basis 
of the marks obtained in the subjects. 
In evaluation importance is given to 
the combined efforts of the children, 
teachers and others as the Chinese 
Revolution is not the revolution of 
the fev/ but it is the revolution of the 
masses. Hence the group and gioup 
work is given all the importance here. 
The educational revolution which has 
made the primary education universal 
here is the result of the political revo¬ 
lution in China. Today there is no one 
under the age of 40 who cannot read 
and write. In 30 years’ time this is the 
greatest achievement of the People’s 
Republic of China. □ 

Photos . Embassy of the People’s Republic of China 
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A Day in a Single-Teacher 
School at Carrington 

SUNIL'iBEHARI MOHANTY 
Lecturer m Education 
Radhanath framing College 
Cuttack 


Single-teacher pi unary schools m our country 
are often termed as expression of poverty. But 
such schools aie existing even in affluent coun¬ 
tries like the United Kingdom. The author in 
this article gives his impressions of a Biitish 
single-teacher school at Carrington which he 
visited m February last. 


Carrington is a we]l‘-planned and 
preserved village. Recfently, it has been 
awarded the Scotsman shield as the 
best kept village of the country. The 
village has 50 houses with a thin popu¬ 
lation. Mrs. Munroe, the single tea¬ 
cher, lives with her husband and two 
children in the quarter attached to the 
school. She has been working as a 
teacher for the last 12 years, out of 
which she has spent three years as 
supervisor in primary education. She 
may not be exactly called a single 
teacher. She is free from teaching work 
for two days in a week to look after 
her official work involving school 
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fneals, transport, official correspon¬ 
dence, etc. A. relief teacher looks after 
the teaching work for these two days 
Besides, there is a music teacher for a 
few hours once a week. So is the case 
with physical education teacher. The 
remedial teacher comes on three after¬ 
noons a week, She has an auxiliary to 

One does not understand why people 
in charge of educational management 
cannot have such a system (single¬ 
teacher schools) in our country by 
which the craft teachers, games tea¬ 
chers, music teachers, etc., sitting idle 
for many hours in a high school, can 
be asked to do work in the nearby 
primary or middle schools. 

help her in office work. There are two 
other ladies who work part-time-one 
for cleaning the school and the other 
for taking care of school feeding pro¬ 
gramme. School meals come from a 
nearby bigger primary school. The 
school hours are from 9.00 a. m. to 
3.30 p m. on five days a week. The 
primary school in the U.K. consists of 
seven classes 

When I reached the school, the physi¬ 
cal education teacher was taking care 
of the children. She is based in a 
nearby high school. After taking the 
periods allotted in the said high 
school, the teacher goes to a few other 
schpols to have the desired hours of 
\yprk. She travels in her own car and 
gpts fuel from the authorities. There 


are fifteen children in the school, out 
of which two are from Cairington and 
others from nearby villages like 
Cathall, Cold hall and Temple. There 
is a school bus which caters to the 
needs of the children of the region 
The school has a classroom, an office 
room, a store room, a dining hall 
and two toilets—one for boys and 
the other for girls. The school has 
36 almirahs and three book-racks, 
containing more than 2,500 books, a 
television set, a filmstrip-cum-slide 
projector, two type-writers, etc The 
school gets annually about Rs. 8,000 
for its contingent expenditures Some 
books are from the central library 
issued to the school for a length of 
time. 

On my arrival in the classroom, the 
children greeted me They had been 
informed earlier about my visit by 
Mrs Munroe I told them about my 
country, state and language. Later, the 
children got their names written in the 
script of my language, Oriya, on their 
note-books, They presented me some 
drawings and paintings including a 
drawing of mine. 

During lunch time, Mrs, Munroe went 
to her quarter. I ate the biscuits and 
fruits, brought from Edinburgh. On 
the said day, the children were pro¬ 
vided with soup, rice, fish or meat 
and for non-fish-eaters, custard and a 
fruit Three children did not take 
school lunch, they went to their 
homes, situated in the village. Four 
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children did not have to pay anything. 
Eight children paid at the rate of 
nearly nine rupees per meal. Al¬ 
though it appears costly, by the 
British standard this is very much 
cheap. A lunch of this type will cost 
four times of this in a British hotel. 
The children who get free food were 
from weaker sections of the society. 
Before lunch hour, all children are 
supplied milk, which is free of cost 
for all. 

I had not been pi esent at the starting 
of the school. But I was present at 
the closing time. Fifteen minutes be¬ 
fore closing time, children were asked 
to arrange their books, etc properly, 
which they did in ten minutes Then 
they formed a queue to go out. 


At the farewell time, I gave them 
ground-nuts and toffees. My visit to 
the school was a memorable one. It 
was my first visit to a single-teacher 
school. 

One doss not understand why people 
in charge of educational management 
cannot have such a system in our 
country by which the craft teachers, 
games teachers’, music teachers, etc., 
sitting idle for many hours in a high 
school, can be asked to do work in 
the nearby primary or middle schools. 
This scheme will benefit especially our 
villages where children have to go to 
far-off places for purming their edu¬ 
cation. 

Photos British High Commission 
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Writers of CliMretf s 
Literatire can Shape ilie 
Life of a Child 


REKHA DAS 

Department of Zoology, Khallikote College 
Berhampur, Orissa 


Children hare been neglected all throiigiwui 
and to focus this 1979 m'Aj declared as the 
International Year of the Child. The negligence 
of the child has been m various forms. Causes of 
negligence conslitute a vicious circle. Their 
effects have been giossly damaging. To undo 
these and to make the children i eal pride of 
the nation, writers of children's literature have 
to play a pivotal role. Their literature has to 
usher Jn a new era in human life freeing our 
children from the age old shackles of undesi¬ 
rable and ignoble sub-human traits in their 
lives. 


The fact that a full year in the century 
was earmarked as a ‘Year of the Child’ 
establishes the fact that our children 
have been grossly neglected through 
all these years. To focus attention on 
this sad negligence with a view to 
seeking remedies thereof, 1979 was 
declared as the International Year of 
the Child India is not the only coun- 
try where children are neglected. 
Statistics show that in our country 
about 30 per cent of children in the 
age-group 6-11 (primary stage) and 
about 70 per cent of children in the 
age-group 11-14 (lower secondary 



stage) have no opportunity at all for 
prosecuting education of any sort 
Statistics also show that about 80 per 
cent of our children in the age-group 
4-14 have to seek some gainful 
engagement in life to supplement and 
thus to support the finances of their 
families. These gainful engagements 
have ranged from begging to be in 
someone’s employment for a wide 
range of duties Thus negligence of 
the children being so glaring a fact, it 
will be better to identify the forms of 
negligence, apparent causes and effects 
of such negligence, and then to settle 
down to outline the role of the 
writers of the children’s and juveniles’ 
literature, teachers and guardians in 
removing these hurdles and making a 
child the real pride of the nation 
Forms of Negligence 

Coming to the forms of our negligence 
of the children, I have already men¬ 
tioned two : First, the deprivation of 
a child to educate itself in any insti- 
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tution, and secondly, allowing circum¬ 
stances to exist that force a child to 
earn a livelihood not for himself alone 
but for the whole family The thii d 
form is malnutrition, Again, statistics 
in India have revealed that about 90 
per cent of our children suffer from 
malnutrition of some kind or the 
other. Of the different forms of 
malnutrition, the protein-calorie 
malnutrition termed as ‘quassiercor 
syndrome’ in medical parlance is of 
the greatest incidence and once a 
child suffers from it, he becomes 
mentally, physically and intellectually 
weaker throughout his life. The fourth 
form of negligence is our attitude 
towards general health and sanitary 
conditions which result in a higher 
rate of child-death. Finally, the fifth 
form is the contents of our education 
—formal and non-formal- and educa¬ 
tional materials including literature 
meant for entertainment and through 
that for the mental growth and 
psychological satisfaction of the child, 
given to our children. 

Effects of Negligence 
The first two forms of negligence that 
deprive a child from education result 
in a total sub-human standard of liv¬ 
ing in a majority of our people The 
first two coupled with the next two 
which involve a widespread malnutri¬ 
tion and general unhealthy and in¬ 
sanitary conditions of life are respon¬ 
sible for the high rate of child morta¬ 
lity. One is appalled by the figuies of 


child-deaih in our country. Though 
children constitute about 44 per cent 
of our population, about 50 per cent 
of them die a premature death only 
within five years of their birth. Still 
distressing is the fact that of the total 
child-death about 60 per cent of the 
death is due to various infections and 
minor diseases which could be comp¬ 
letely prevented with slight care and 


Negligence of the children being so 
glaring a fact, it will be better to iden¬ 
tify the forms of negligence, apparent 
causes and elfects of such negligence, 
and then to settle down to outline the 
role of tlie writers of the children’s 
and Juveniles’ literature, teachers and 
guardians in removing these hurdles 
and making a child the real pride 
of the nation. 


concern for the children. And finally, 
the fifth form of negligence has been 
responsible for the academic, scientific 
and technological backwardness of 
our people. This has ultimately resul¬ 
ted in the exploitation of our develop¬ 
ing nation in the hands of other 
developed nations, and this has also 
been responsible for splitting our 
society into so many classes To think 
about the causes of all these, perhaps 
one will find himself opening the 
Pandora’s box It is all a vicious 
circle of ignorance, superstition, po¬ 
verty and all these causes with their 
ultimate effects are so intertwined, one 
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finds it almost impossible to break a 
link; at any point in the circle. 

The Role of Writers 

While talking about the duties of 
elders towards the children, foiemost 
appear the writers of children’s and 
juveniles’ literature. Though primary 
are the duties of the parent-guardians 
and the teachers who really matter in 
shaping the life of a child, in the 
prevalent circumstances of lack of 
education, poverty and the concurrent 
absence of an awareness in the general 
parent-guardians, the writers of chil¬ 
dren’s literature become more impor¬ 
tant While amusing the children 
through their writings, they can make 
the elders in the society, including 
the guardians and teachers, aware of 
their duties and responsibilities to¬ 
wards the children. They can educate 
these elders too, thus biinging a mass 
awareness of the problem through 
their, writings To achieve this end, 
means must not be creation of only 
entertaining literature. They must aim 
at creation of instructive literature and 
mass literature, Children’s literature 
cannot be confined to human species 
of only a paiticular age-group. In 
fact, the definition of a child has to 
be recast so as to include such adults 
who might be equated with children 
of the conventional age-group so far 
as acquisition of knowledge of parti¬ 
cular dimension about a subject of 
human interest is concerned. Literary 



creations like the stories, dramas, 
poetry, even cartoons, always leave a 
greater and so more effective impre¬ 
ssion on the human minds. So these 
writers can do what several social and 
national institutions have not been 
able to do so far This enhances the 
moral responsibilities of these writers. 
Let us, therefore, hope that the know¬ 
ledgeable people who have taken to 
writing such literature, goaded with 
the realization of this added responsi¬ 
bility, will rise to the occasion and 
commit themselves to the task of 
nation-building whereby our children 
with new vigour will make the nation 
feel proud of them. 
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To feel proud of a child, the child 
should have all endearing characters 
in him. For developing such charac¬ 
ters, our children should in the first 
place be free from the shackles of 
fear, prejudice and inaction which 
have partly resulted from myopic 
vision of the elders, and in the second 
place should be imbibed with true, 
really human and altruistic ideas and 
values of this noble human life 

To end the discussion I can say 
that as the elders and intelligent elders 


Literary creations like the stories, 
dramas, poetry, even cartoons, always 
leaves a greater and so more effective 
impression on the human minds. So 
these writers can do what several 
and national institutions have not been 
able to do so far. 

let us take the initiative and let our 
realization of the whole problem be 
reflected in all literature for the chil¬ 
dren we bring out whereby the whole 
scenario will change for the better. □ 
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Religious Education for 
, Children : An Action 
Programme 


KALIPADA BANDYOPADHYAYA 
Assistant Director 

Small Industries Service Institute, Patna 


This ailicle is an extract from the author's 
monogiaph “Religious Education foi the Chil¬ 
dren" (mimeo.), written on the occasion of the 
International Year of the Child (i979) The 
authoi gives here some useful suggestions for 
the development oj spiritual and lehgious out¬ 
look oj the children 

India is known all over the world as a 
great country from time immemorial 
not only for her vast natural resour¬ 
ces but also for the greatness of her 
spiritualism and sacrifice for the good 
of the universal humanity. We have 
forgotten ourselves that is why we are 
so poor. If we look into these resour¬ 
ces, even today, we can contribute 
many things to the world. In our 
schools children are not taught any 
lessons for their spiritual and religious 
development. For the upliftment of 
the human society it is necessary to 
include religious education in our cur¬ 
riculum. The following paragraphs 
deal with an action programme which 
will be beneficial for the development 
of spiritual and religious outlook, of 
the children 


Action Programme for 
Spiritual Education 

The action should be a continuous 
one, so that the childien of today, who 
will be youth tomorrow and elders 
day after tomorrow, can continue 
to enjoy the fruits of these efforts. 
Though this is meant for the children 
and we are concentrating our thoughts 
on such discussions for them, yet there 
is no objection if others get interes¬ 
ted in It 

For general education of the children 
there are schools in various forms, 
such as, nurseries, kindergartens, 
primary and secondary schools. The 
system of education varies from place 
to place The author’s approach is 
not to deal with the present system 
of general education of the children 
because there aie many eminent scho¬ 
lars and educationists to think on it 
and chalk outtheii pIuHlS and progra¬ 
mmes. This action is for the spiritual 
education of the children which has 
remained neglected so far. 

The Role of Teachers 

In order to educate the children 
spiritually, the teachers should be 
trained first in their teacher-training 
institutes The subject-matter of such 
training will generally deal with (r) 
Essential and universal aspect of all 
religions, and [ii) Different questions 
likely to be raised by the children 
during their classes. At the initial 
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stage the children may not be supplied 
with any book on this subject. The 
teacher will just discuss "with them as 
a story-teller The lessons of the 
stories will be explained to them in a 
very simple and lucid way , so that 
there is no burden on the brains of 
the children and they delightfully 
enjoy the discussions The teachers 
will invite questions from the children 
and tryTo answer them to their satisfa¬ 
ction They will observe the behaviour 
of the children in their day-to-day life 
and guide them whenever necessary. 
The children will be adjudged by the 
performance of the teachers. 


Development of Body and Mind 

In order to have a balanced develop¬ 
ment of both body and mind of the 
children, arrangements should be 
made for such nutritious food that will 
help the childien to think good 
thoughts. They will have to be given 
training in controlling and concentrat¬ 
ing their minds and also strength¬ 
ening their will force. 

Teacher-Pupil Relation 

Cordial relation between the teach¬ 
er and the taught is very essential in 
imparting spiritual education. Tl^e 
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authorities should take special care 
to see that the teachers arc not menta¬ 
lly disturbed because of their pecuni¬ 
ary conditions. Dedicated teachers with 
an inclination towards spirituality 
should be selected for these spiritual 
classes. 

How (0 Imparl Spiritual Teachings' 

Spiritual teachings may be imparted 
in the following three parts: 

(/) Ideal class : Discussions between 
the teachers and the students in 
the class should be based mainly on 
the questions raised by the students. 
The teachers should try to give 
answers to the satisfaction of the 
students. In this class practically there 
will be no home tasks for children. 
The children may be given any book 
on religious education which they 
can read in their leisure time and put 
any question for clarification by the 
teacher in the class. The children 
will appear in the examination on 
this subject but there will be no fear 
of getting pass marks unlike other 
subjects’ examinations. This class 
should mainly relate to such topics 
that in future will make children good 
citizens of our country. 

(«) Short stones : Teachers should 
select some short stories having moral 
implications for narrating them to the 
children. Our country is a secular 
state and it is the duty of the teachers 
to select stories from different religions 
followed in our country. 


{lii) A few lessons to be remembered by 
the students : The teachers should give 
a few lessons on religious education 
to students which they can remember. 
For example ; 

1. Service to the man is service to 
the God, Allah or Ishwara We can 
never help anyone in this world 
but we can simply serve. Broth¬ 
erhood of men follows necessarily 
from the fatherhood of God, Allaha 
or Ishwara Coming of the same 
origin we are just like brothers and 
sisters in the same family of men. 

2. Love binds and unites, hate 
breaks that bond and causes disu¬ 
nity and conflict. Therefore, we sho¬ 
uld always love all, irrespective of 
colour, culture, creed and caste. 

3. Good character and good con¬ 
duct are the best assets of the man¬ 
kind to preserve, and as such we 
should all build our character well 
and behave with all as relatives 
and fiiends. 

4. Sweet words and good dealings 
cost nothing but pay us much. They 
are our real treasures and they are 
more valuable than anything else 
in this world. We should never for¬ 
sake them in life. 

5. Cleanliriess and purity are great 
virtues. We should keep not only 
our body clean but purify our 
minds and thoughts also. Noth¬ 
ing is bad or evil in the world, but 
they are simply our own creations 
of the ignorant mind. Let us. 
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therefore, wash out dirt from our 
minds first, and then everything 
else will be good to us. 

6 Criticizing others results in some 
conflicts and misunderstandings 
amongst the friends but criticizing 
ownself paves always a pathway 
to perfection and peace 

7. Work is worship. We should 
perform all duties sincerely well 
always in a spirit of duty for duty’s 


sake, and never for any return 
thereof. 

8. Moral courage is the real cour¬ 
age to accept all hardships for a 
right cause. No threat in this 
world can stop a moralist to achi¬ 
eve the goal of his life. 

These are a few examples of lessons 
which can be taught by the teachers 
to their students to become noble 
citizens of the country. □ 


To me religion means truth and ahimsa or rather truth alone 
because truth includes ahimsa, ahimsa being the necessary and 
indispensable means for its discovery. Therefore, anything that 
promotes the practice of these virtues is a means for imparting 
religious education and the best way to do this m my opinion, is 
for the teachers rigorously to practise these virtues m their own 
person. Their very association with the boys, whether on the 
playground or in the classroom, will then give the pupils a fine 
training in these fundamental virtues. 

M, K. Gandhi 
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How shall Free and 
Compulsory Primary 
Education Succeed ? 

ACHARYA OrNANATH 

D 490 Maijdi] Marg , 

New Delhi 

Prime minister Smt, Indira Gandh-i 
had made the following statement on 
Teachers’ Day in 1977 which continues 
to be true even to this day : 

My father taught me the biggest 
thing when he told me that one 
should learn from everything all 
the while. A man’s mind is always 
open to learn and it grows constant¬ 
ly. The moment he stops learn¬ 
ing, his mind also closes down 
Teachers must remember this, A 
good teacher tries always to help 
children grow their personality. 
Whether it is in the school or out¬ 
side, a teacher must always have 
the desire to learn and teach. 

The Prohlem of lUiteracv 

One of the complex problems facing 
our nation is the problem of illiteracy. 
The Government of India has been 
spending large sums of money on 
spreading literacy and removing illi¬ 
teracy But the number of illiterates 
is on the increase constantly. Is this 
not a challenge ? The constitution of 


India provides for compulsory and free 
education up to the age of 14. The 
achievement of this target is very dis¬ 
tant By 30 September 1978, the num¬ 
ber of children in the schools was 865 
lakhs while 445 lakhs were still out¬ 
side their four walls. A survey con¬ 
ducted in this regard has revealed 
that the children outside school belong 
to scheduled castes and backward co¬ 
mmunities. They are mostly daily- 
wagers or farm assistants It is quite 
revealing that while the percentage of 

The Government of India has been 
spending large sums of money on 
spreading literacy and removing illite¬ 
racy. But the number of illiterates is 
on increase constantly. Is this not a 
challenge ? 

literacy is going up, the number of 
illiterates is on the increase, In 1952 
the abult literacy rate was 19.26 per 
cent which increased to 34.08 in 1971. 
As against this, the number of illitera¬ 
tes m these two decades (1951-1971) 
went up from 1738 lakhs to 2085 lakhs 
leaving the numbers below 34 years of 
age wheie efforts are being made to 
remove illiteracy. The unfortunate 
fact is that the illiterates are increas¬ 
ing by 18 lakhs per annum. 

Fi oc Uniform 

The government has planned to give 
dresses to the children of the poor and 
scheduled castes and tribes. Accord¬ 
ing to the fourth educational survey, 
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out of the total 4,74,636 primary 
school children of 58,960 schools rece¬ 
ived free uniforms It was a common 
complaint that the uniforms meant for 
the poor children fiom scheduled cas¬ 
tes and tribes weie not given to them 
Also, these children even after having 
free mid-day meals do not read. 

The Importance of Non-Formal 
Education 

The question, therefore, is. Even 
after all these provisions why is com¬ 
pulsory and free education not suc¬ 
cessful ? Why IS illiteracy on the 
increase. The leason is that many 
villagers feel that the child should 
instead of going to school help family 
raise its income. The regulations 
regarding free and compulsory educa¬ 
tion have not manifestly succeeded 
thus far. Hence, while looking out for 
alternatives the non-formal system 
should be given due importance 

The regulations regarding free and 
compulsory education have not mani¬ 
festly scceeded thus far Hence, while 
looking out for alternatives the non- 
formal system should be given due 
importance. 

The New Primary Teacher 

The new primary teacher is expected to 
call on villagers when they come back 
from work in the fields He should 
earn their confidence Everybody 
loves to listen to stories He may tell 
historical tales for creating interest 



tally increase the knowledge of the 
students in geography and general 
science. He may not use any book or 
pen in this work. In the villages peo¬ 
ple listen to radio and love to watch 
TV programmes. The radio may 
carry informative stories in their pro¬ 
grammes and alphabets and numbers 
could easily be taught through TV. The 
problem of illiteracy could be resolved 
to a great extent by this technique. The 
administration should see that besides 
these things, teachers must also be 
paid well. We believe that in place 
of the provision of free dress, books 
and stationery, etc., besides mid-day 
meals, if the primary teacher could be 
fully motivated to undertake non- 
formal education programmes. The 
expenses in the latter would prove to 
be highly rewarding, indeed. □ 
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N A. MODH 


Beat Inspector 

Dhanera Distt, BanasLantlia, Gujctrai 


New experiments and new ideas are a 
rage in teaching these da^s, Teachers 
regard child-centred teaching their 
duty. Children, teachers and society 
cannot be separated easily. Today’s 
childien are tomorrow’s teachers 
They make society. Teachers and soci¬ 
ety must be veiy careful in providing 
for the teaching of the children 
Majority of our people live in villa¬ 
ges and long after independence they 


are still illitei ate. The farmers and the 
labour are busy doing their work They 
are not worried about the education of 
their children They believe if they can 
do their jobs well without any educa¬ 
tion, it would be no surprise if their chil¬ 
dren followed suit Instead of hiring 
hands they prefer to employ their own 
children on farm and field jobs 
In my area children do not visit 
schools Migrant labour has naturally 
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never thought of sending their children 
to schools. They are constantly on the 
move and find it difficult to send their 
wards to schools. After independence 
several changes have taken place in 
our educational system. The Govern¬ 
ment of India have done a lot for the 
upliftment of our people. They have 
tried to improve the housing facilities 
for the people besides providing them 
with economic means to better their 
lot. The Kothari Commission followed 
Mudaliar Commission. Researches have 
indicated that there is need for proper 
pronunciations. Children take time to 
pronounce certain sounds like sh /ch. 
and vowels and diphthongs. A teacher 
is likely to take lot of time in correct¬ 
ing them and encouraging them to 
speak properly. If the children are 
committing mistakes out of sheer neg¬ 
ligence or habit a patient correction is 
called for. 

Similarly if the teacher reads passa¬ 
ges and poems loudly and in an 
appropriate manner, children would 
be impressed and, therefore, imitate. 
This means teachers should be very 
careful on this score. A teacher should 
not lose his patience even when a 
child commits mistakes repeatedly. 
In place of anger and its expression 
he must motivate them sympatheti¬ 
cally. Needless to repeat children 
drop out of schools and remain 
illiterates for ever because a teacher 
had somewhere sometime lost his 


patience and given expressions to his 
frustrations. 

In reality teaching of children has 
its very bases in curiosity. The extent 
and degree of a child’s curiosity could 
be manipulated to teach him in the 
same proportion It is normally observ¬ 
ed that a strong curiosity on the part 
of the students is not respected by 
parents and teachers In fact they are 
reprimanded for it This is very unfor¬ 
tunate. Not only must the elders 
satisfy their curiosity, they should 
keep it aflame as well For this they 
must create conditions so that child¬ 
ren may show their willingness to 
learn by being inquisitive. 

For learning new knowledge the 
best method known thus far is of 
question-answer. No one can digest 
food unless someone is hungry. 
Curiosity is the hunger for new know¬ 
ledge and by whose awakening can a 
teacher teach new knowledge. If no 
food is forthcoming while one is 
hungry, or it is not served well no one 
can feel happy about it. If a person 
while serving meals picks up a quarrel 
one would neither relish the food nor 
would it be digested easily. The same 
holds true in the case of teaching. 
Therefore, the teacher should serve 
well and tastefully without any 
rancour when he comes to know that 
his students are hungry for new 
knowledge. □ 
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SWADESH RHARMA 


State Council of Edncatwiiat Repeal c/i 
and Training, Gurgaon 


Art IS DEDICATION of life. It eniiches 
life and makes life interesting When 
we say life is art it means our everyday 
behaviour should reflect art and one 
should be able to live tastefully. 

Art is not the property of any class. 
It is meant for the good of mankind. 
It is, therefore, necessary to develop 
it in such a manner that even an ordi¬ 
nary person should be able to appre¬ 
ciate it and develop himself. Art is 
not merely for decoration it is some¬ 
thing to experience. One can experi¬ 
ence art by creativity. One can experi¬ 
ence art from the early stages of one’s 
life because by the time a child crosses 
the line of adolescence, he has lost his 
powers of creativity. It is a matter of 
regret that our teaching institutions 
do not have a kind of creative atmos¬ 
phere. In order to get over this defi¬ 
ciency art-teaching should be so 
planned that a child may be able to 
inculcate a sense of art in a proper 
manner. 

The art of a child is his way to the 
development of an independent perso¬ 
nality. Art draws out the child whether 


as individualist, artist or in the form 
of doodling. A child draws lines so 
that he may be able to present his 
inner world to an outside viewer 
sympathetically and also be able to 
express himself. 

This doodling is the beginning of 
art-teaching. The random lines consti¬ 
tute educational units. Whenever we 
give a child a colouied chalk, pencil, 
brush and colour, paper or slate, etc. 
his first response would be to draw 
like the following : 
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triangular 



These random lines produce thrill in 
the child. He enjoys it. The first art 
experience of the child has several 
educational implications. For example: 

1. The child is acquainted with the 
new objects. 

2 He learns to hold these things in 
his own manner. He loves to 
repeat his first experience of art. 
He learns to hold objects properly. 
He can balance his hand and turn 
his hand properly or, what one 
may like to call ‘controlled 
scribbling’, viz. ; circular, diagonal 

(a) , vertical, horizontal, diagonal 

(b) and triangular. 

Kdiicaiiom! Iimi\ 

With the help of the educational 
units or the art-experiences children 
in the primary stages can be taught 
to draw the outlines of vegetables, 
flowers, animals, birds and human 
beings The advantage of teaching art 
like this is that one does not have to 
learn art through its time-worn 
method of forms and steps. The child 
can go ahead by overlooking his mis¬ 
take in drawing forms and outlines 
Indeed, he is least bothered about what 
he has drawn or what he is drawing. 
He enjoys drawing any figure or line 
whatever. This doodling has been 
divided into the following educational 
units ■ (/) Parrot, (ii) Mango, and 
{til) Human figure. 
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The mango drawn above can be laiiglit to 
Class V 

This mango can be taught to class 
four and five and drawn in different 
colours, as shown above. Similarly, 
teachers can also guide their pupils 
in drawing human figures (see step I 
to VI) as shown in the following 
pages. 

[The iigmes shown here can be drawn in 
different suitable colours Due to some techni¬ 
cal limitations these tigiues are not produced 
here In different colours G.E.} 


The mango cliawn above can be taught to 
Class IV 



STEP I 
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STEP V STEP VT 

Mark the steps a primary school figures through doodling is that any 
teacher would pursue while teaching ordinary primary school teacher can 
the aforesaid figures. be trained to teach it. Even without 

an art teacher this teacher could take 
The other advantage of teaching art classes. □ 
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Gandhiji 
on Education 

There seems to be no doubt that m the public schools the 
books used, especially for children, are for the most part useless 
when they are not harmful That many of them are cleverly 
written cannot be denied. They might even be the best for the 
people and the environment for which they are written. But 
they are not written for Indian boys and girls, not for the Indian 
environment. When they are so written, they are generally 
undigested imitations hardly answering the wants of the scholars. 
In this country, wants vary according to the provinces and the 
classes of children. For instance, wants of Harijan children are, 
in the beginning stages at least, different from those of the others. 
I have, therefore, come to the conclusion that books are required 
more for the teachers than for the taught. And every teacher, if 
he is to do full justice to his pupils, will have to prepare the 
daily lesson from the material available to him. This too, he 
will have to suit to the special requirements of his class. 

Real education has to draw out the best from the boys and 
girls to be educated. This can never be done by packing ill- 
assorted and unwanted information into the heads of the 
pupils. It becomes a dead weight crushing all originality in 
them and turning then into mere automata. If we were not 
ourselves victims of the system, we would long ago have reali¬ 
zed the mischief wrought by the modern method of giving 
mass education, especially in a case like India’s 
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Attempts have undoubtedly been made by many institutions 
to produce their own textbooks with more or less success. But 
in my opinion they do not answer the vital needs of the country. 

I lay no claim on originality for the views I have endeavoured to 
set forth here. They are repeated here for the benefit of the 
managers and teachers of Harijan schools, who have a tremen¬ 
dous task before them They dare not be satisfied with mere 
mechanical work resulting in simply making the children under 
their charge indifferently and in a parrot-like manner learn the 
books chosen anyhow. They have undertaken a great trust 
which they mast discharge courageously, intelligently and 
honestly. 

The task is difficult enough but not so dilficult as one would 
imagine, provided the teacher or the manager puts his whole 
heart into the work If he becomes a parent to his pupils, he will 
instinctively know what they need and set about giving into 
them. If he has it not to give he will proceed to qualify himself. 
And seeing that we have started with the idea that the boys and 
girls have to have instruction in accordance with their wants, no 
extraordinary cleverness or possession of external knowledge is 
required in a teacher of Harijan and, for that matter, any other 
children. 

And when it is remembered that the primary aim of all education 
is, or should be, the moulding of the character of pupils, a 
teacher who has a character to keep need not lose heart. 

Harijan. 1-12-1933 

I am quite clear that you must not inflict corporal or other 
punishment on your children or pupils, You can punish 
yourself, if you like and are qualified, in order to melt your 
children’s or pupils’ hearts. Many mothers are known to have 
corrected their children in this manner I have on many occa¬ 
sions. I had to deal with wild boys in South Africa, Muslims, 
Christians, Hindus and Parsis. With one exception, I do not 
remember ever having punished a single boy The non-violent 
method invariably succeeded. When a bond is established 
between a teacher and his pupils, the latter will generally yield 
before their teachers’ sufFeiing for their sake. In the case of 
your ‘bully’ if he has no respect for you, you can non-cooperate 
with him by sending him away from your school. Non-violence 
does not compel you to keep in your school a student who 
does not carry out disciplinary rules Harijan, 13-7-1940 




'‘The principal requirement for any reform of our primary edu¬ 
cational system”, he wrote, “is that of competent teachers. 
Government has entrusted the job to teachers who do not get 
more than four or five rupees a month. How can one who is not 
free from material worries be inclined towards devoting attention 
to his work ? Worse still is the condition of teachers in the 
aided schools where teachers get only three rupees and fifteen 
annas (after the deduction of the money order fee of one anna). 
The teachers wages aie half of those of the water-carrier in 
towns or even that of a manual labourer. The teacher, therefore, 
either turns towards cultivation or extorts higher fees on the sly, 
resulting in a reduction of the number of students The teacher 
is also overworked and cannot give adequate attention to all the 
students. When the parents find that their wards are not getting 
proper education, they withdraw them from the school”. Added 
Premchand : “Teachers trained in normal schools too find 
themselves out of place; for they had been taught to teach one 
class only, whereas in the village school they teach four.” “How 
can we get that breadth of vision and that catholicity of mind, 
so indispensable to literary workers, if we don’t associate our- 
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selves with the authors of other languages, cultivate their friend¬ 
ship, seek light on literary problems, exchange ideas and compare 
notes ? We in India have not tried to fraternise with writers of 
other Indian languages...as they do in Europe where they hold 
international literary conferences, discuss all possible subjects 
having a bearing on literature, Urdu, undoubtedly, has cultural 
associations, and it is only through coming into contact with 
the writers of that language that we realise our own weaknesses. 
Urdu writers are more social and sympathetic .. Jainendra was 
in Lahore recently, addressed several meetings and organised a 
Hindustani Sabha there. He is full of enthusiasm and has 
become one of their admirers. Our politicans cannot be broad¬ 
minded...They are a hopeless lot. We have to bridge the gulf 
beween Hindi and Urdu writers. The writers will have to give a 
lead, and they can do so only by becoming friends, rather than 
as opponents... “The Hindustani Sabha, as set up, will hold 
fortnightly meetings on literary and philological problems. In 
a mixed audience, a speaker has to curb his tendency to be high 
fault in so as to be understood. If we could arrange such Sabhas 
in all the important cultural centres, we would broaden the 
present narrow and exclusive outlook that we have Our 
literature would then be richer and fuller This is the only 
solution to the problem of Lingua franca provincialism is a 
new menace and we have to be on our guard If you could 
organise a Hindi-Bengali or a Hindustani Sabha in Calcutta and 
bring together the Urdu, Hindi and Bengali writers occasionallys 
it would be useful”. 


Munshi Piemchaml A Lileiaiy 
Biography by Madan Gopal, 
Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 1964 
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TEACHERS WRITE 



Science Teaching 
through Local 
Environment 


I WAS TOUCHED to jliid primary school 
children so quiet and involved in a 
certain science class. Being too curious, 
I stepped into the classroom to see 
for myself as to what was going on 
there. My eyes fell on the aids lying 
on the teacher’s table and the drawing 
on the black-board which were quite 
impressive. The teacher was engrossed 
in motivating the students to make 
maximum use of the materials around 
them in their homes, in the courtyard, 
lane or neighbourhood and relate it 
to their lessons in accordance with 
their own understanding and discrimi¬ 
native faculty. Seeing me in his class 
the teacher said: “I teach my students 
science in this way and they learn with 
great interest. See these leaves, they 
are hibiscus leaves, this is the stem, 
these are the roots—this is the pri¬ 
mary root and these are the secondary 


roots .. Today I have taught my 
students the part of a plant, which they 
have learnt with great interest”. 

“Which class is this ?” 

“Fourth” 

“Which other classes do you 
leach ? ” 

“Third and fifth” 

“Do you teach all classes in the 
same way ?” 

“Yes, actually, I am myself 
interested in science, and while 
teaching my students, I also learn 
something new when I tell my stu¬ 
dents about these discoveries of 
mine, their eagerness to learn also 
increases, which in turn encourages 
me further in my task” 

“Do you teach all the science 
chapters, all the science topics in 
this manner ?” 

“Yes, I generally take examples 
from my surroundings, and use 
other easily available materials 
to help my teaching. I teach my 
students about the plant kingdom 
and physical and natural pheno¬ 
mena with simple examples and 
succeed in satisfying their curio¬ 
sity for scientific knowledge. 

“We get very good examples, in 
nature, to teach about clouds, thunder 
lightening, rainbow, rain, forms of 
water, light and heavy water, sun, 
moon, solar system, solar eclipse, 
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lunar eclipse, etc. These examples 
not only have a lasting impression on 
the students’ mind, but also make 
them more and more enthusiastic to 
learn about the mysteries of nature. 
In fact knowledge of science and 
scientific understanding helps chidren 
do away with all kinds of blind faith 
and makes them fit enough for a 
modern type of social life”. 

“Do you experience any difficulties 
while teaching subjects like chemi¬ 
stry and biology ?” 

“No, there is no difficulty Nor have I 
ever thought about it My usual 
procedure is to prepare myself menta¬ 
lly about the needed aids well before 
the class starts. Thus, I set my mind 
preparatory towards class-work. The 
science kit available in the school is 
maximally used in relation to the other 
locally available materials and envi¬ 
ronment In this way I always attempt 
to tekch science books in the context 
of local surroundings and thus the stu¬ 
dents enjoy all learning The students 
take keen interest in learning through 
aids and when they properly use aids 
in learning through play way I feel 
amply rewarded. I taught my students 
about the solar ‘ system right in the 
playground. I hammered a wooden 
peg in the ground, and drew a number 
of equidistant circles with the help 
of a string around it. Assuming 
each path to, be , that of a planet, 
I gave each student its name. I then 


asked them to run along their own 
paths. They did not come in each 
other’s way In this way I explained 
to them how the planets in the solar 
system move about their paths Simi¬ 
larly I kept an old earthen pot upside 
down on the table and explained that 
the earth is round. Then, I placed a 
burning candle on the table The 
portion of the pot getting light repre¬ 
sented that side of the earth where it 
is day and the other night. 

To explain how the sun’s heat reaches 
the earth, the distance between the 
sun and themarth is considered very 
important. This was made clear by 
using fire as an example. In winter we 
sit around fire to keep ourselves warm. 
If we move away from it, we feel cold 
We do not feel the heat of the stars, 
because they are very far from the 
earth. 

Village children have daily contact 
with fields and barns, playgrounds, 
rivers and drains, and plants and 
vegetables. They see how the gushing 
rain-water and diainages erode the soil 
and take away with them ‘humus’, the 
fertile element on the soil. This effects 
the soil fertility This fact can be 
shown to the students by first pouring 
water on smooth and even soil and 
then on a grassy patch or beds made 
in the shape of steps. The upper fer¬ 
tile layer of the smooth soil is carried 
aw'ay by water while the grassy plot is 
least affected. 
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Air pressure, work and energy, light, 
sound and magnetism, etc, can also 
be explained with the help of ordinary 
materials and illustrations. Air has 
weight can be explained by blowing up 
a balloon A cycle tyre’s tube is a 
simple example to show that air occu¬ 
pies space. To show that oxygen helps 
in burning, place a burning candle 
under a glass tumbler. It will extin¬ 
guish The fact that expansion takes 
place due to heat can be explained 
with the help of metal ring cart-wheel. 
These are a few illustrative examples 
from the surroundings which the 
children experience everyday. They 
accept them to be scientific tiuths 
when the teacher supports them m 
their learning and discoveries”. 

Thus, besides firmness and confidence 
on the part of the teacher, the basic 
fact remains that science constitutes a 
comprehensive and proper use of local 
conditions and environmental mate¬ 
rials in its teaching Presentation of 
scientific facts in this way interests the 
students and they understand and 
learn easily. Also close observation 
makes a teacher resourceful, and 
selecting resource material from the 
environment is the fundamental basis 
of science. Every teacher should under¬ 
stand and accept this so that he can 
do justice to his students and satisfy 
their curiosity. 

Chunnilal Saluja 
Primary Teacher 
M V M Chowk Wo 1 
Shivpuri {M P.) 


A W@w Techiiiciue for 
Teaching Arithmetic 

A TEACHER should try to know his 
students’ mind. From time to time 
educationists have evolved new 
methods of teaching which have 
proved a great help. At times new 
systems take birth because of the un¬ 
expected expressions from the mouth 
of children. A teacher should remem¬ 
ber this as well, This may be a small 
matter but it has a revolutionary 
potential. 

Every teacher must have faced a 
problem while teaching alphabets. 
Children mispronounce them very 
frequently, They take time to spell 
correctly. If a teacher is careful he can 
do this job in half the time he norma¬ 
lly would otherwise take. Mixed 
sounds are another problem. But they 
are all amenable to solution. 

Similarly, there are ways of helping a 
child learn numbers and tables, I recall 
an incident which took place some¬ 
time back. I was trying to teach a 
child how to add. I wrote down on 
his slate 1, 2, 3 and asked him to add. 
He did not take cognizance of 1 but 
multiplied 2 by three. When I asked 
the answer to the query, he replied : 
‘six’. I asked him ^ further about his 
method of arriving at this answer. He 
told me simply that he had multiplied 
two by three. I literally; got furious 
but somehow controlled it and wanted 
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to ask again why should he have 
multiplied when he was required 
to add. As the answer was correct 
I could not say anything. It suddenly 
struck me that if numbers are written 
in a serial order one could multiply a 
number to get the total of these 
figures. I started working on this hy¬ 
pothesis. I was surprised to learn that 
the answer was invariably correct. I 
reproduce a few of findings ■ 

1 If the number are written in a 
serial order and they are only three, 
a multiplication of the middle num¬ 
ber by the total of the serial would 
result in the total of these three . 

1, 2, 3 = 2x3 = 6 

2, 3,4^^3X3=9 

11, 12, 13 = 12x3-36 

2. If four numbers are written seria¬ 
lly the equation would be as 
follows: 

2, 3,4, 5=4x3+2=14 
20, 21, 22, 23 = 22x3+20=86 
Which means multiply the third 
and add the result by the first 
number. 

3, If one has five numbers in a serial 
order one may multiply the third 
by four and add the first number: 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8=6x4+6=30 

10,11, 12, 13,14 = 12x4 + 12=60 
[In fact one could as well multiply 
the middle number by the total of 
the serial numbers as such. This is 
true in the case of all odd numbers 
such as 3, 5, 7, 9, etc. 


4, 5, 6, 7, 8 = 6x5 = 30 
10,11, 12, 13, 14=12x5 = 60 
2 , 3,4, 5, 6, 7, 8 = 7x5 = 35 
This is much easier -Geiwi d Eduo, j 

4. If the total numbers are six, one 
should multiply the fourth by six 
and subtract 3 : 

2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7=5x6—3=27 
9, 10, 11 , 12,13,14 = 12x6-3 = 69 

5. If these numbers are seven the 
total of these numbers would be 
equal to multiplication of the 
fourth by six and addition of the 
fourth. 

2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 = 5x6 + 5-35 
7.8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13=10x6 + 10 

= 70 

One is surprised at the formula which 
I could evolve because of a simple re¬ 
mark by a child I hope teachers 
would not hesitate giving back to 
children what belongs to them. Also, 
they would keep up with the creation 
of new methods. 

Ghanshyam Saran Srivastava 
Vilhge and P.O. Pirouna 
Jalon ([/./>) 
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Every child has inquisitiveness. 
Almost all chddern are ignorant but 
they have a curiosity to learn new 
things. They are able to grasp the 
subject if they are taught through 
dialogue and perception. 

Pupil : Sir, you say the tree has life 
like we have-how can it be known ? 
Teacher • After germination of seed, 
the plant begins to grow day by day. 


P: Does the tree grow like humar 
being ? 

T ; Yes, the human being has to cross 
some stages infancy, adolescence, 
young and old age. The tree grows 
bigger gradually and dies at matu 
rity. 

P I Does the tree have respiratorj 
system ? 

T Yes, of course. As we breathe, th£ 
tree also breathes. But the tret 
during day releases oxygen while 
at night it leaves carbondioxide. 
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P : Does the tree sleep ? 

T : The tree also sleeps as we do. 

P : How can we feel it ? 

T . There are some trees who close up 
their leaves at night but re-open 
the same at dawn with the rays of 
the rising sun. 

P : We take our food by our mouth 
but how does the tree eat ? 

T : The tree has mouth also to take 
its food The roots of the tree 
function as mouth. 

P : We can take hard food but how 
can the tree take ? 

T : The tree never takes hard food 
The baby only drinks milk as he 
has no teeth to chew Like the 
baby the tree takes liquid subs¬ 
tances from the soil with the help 
of its roots, When water is poured, 
the substance is melted and the 
tree sucks this substance 

P ; How can the tree stand ? 

T: We can stand with the help of 
our legs and feet. But the roots of 
the tree act as its legs and feet and 
clasp soil with its roots firmly 

P . We take cooked meal, does the 
tree also eat cooked meal ? 

T ; The tree takes cooked food too. 

P : Sir, how does this happen ? 

T : We require fire to cook our 
meal. We get this fire from oven. 
Similarly, the tree gets it from sun¬ 
shine and with the rays of the sun 


P When the tree has life, it surely 
dies too ? How does it die ? 

T The tree meets death like us. 
Some trees are short lived. On 
bearing fruits they die auto¬ 
matically or naturally. Some trees 
are long-lived they live through 
the centuries. 

Now we came to know how a tree 
grows and lives on earth. This has 
similarity with the human beings 
to some extent. But their process of 
taking food is different from us. On 
the whole the living creature has 
growth and death So the tree has 
life no doubt. 

P '. Thank you, sir. 

Birender N/iiii Basu 
Heaclmaxtei, H A Pnmitiy School 
Bunagu}, Distt Nadia, Wat Bengal 


Modern Evaluation 
Technique 


Modern examination system is of 
special consequence in the present 
day educational organization It 
seeks to measure and evaluate orga¬ 
nization and students’ progress In 
fact, this system has been in vogue 
since times immemorial. In ancient 
times, whenever a pupil sought 
admission to an institution to rece¬ 
ive education, he would be tested 
for his previous knowledge and only 
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after qualitymg the entrance exami¬ 
nation, he could be admitted A 
student desirous of first admission 
would be evaluated for his mental 
condition on almost the same stand¬ 
ard as we do today through a kind 
of group admission tests. There 
is, therefore, nothing new in this. 

A number of systems have been 
used from time to time in order to 
know student’s mental and educa¬ 
tional conditions and capabilities. 
Of these, the most popular exami¬ 
nation and evaluation techniques 
are known in forms or categories 
like the following 

1. A. Internal Examinations 

B. External Examinations, 

2. A. Weekly Tests 
B Monthly Tests. 

C. Annual Examinations. 

3. A Theory Examinations 
B. Practical Tests. 

4. A. Oral Tests 

B. Written Tests 

Demerits of the Modern 
Examination System 

About the demerits of the present- 
day examination system, Dr Zakir 
Hussain wrote ■ The prevalent 
examination system in our country 
has proved to be a curse. Our exami¬ 
nation system has worsened our 
educational system because it has 
received much more emphasis than 


it deserves. In so far as evaluation 
of student activities is concerned, 
the general conclusion is that modern 
examination system is completely 
inadequate and unreliable. The 
following are some of the demerits 
of today’s examination system : 

— It considers passing examination 
as the major aim of education 
and as such has become an 
end in itself. It is no longer 
a means to education 

- It over-emphasizes rote learning. 

—It contributes especially to 
the lowering of moral standard 
of teachers as well as students. 
Students use unfair means to 
get through the examination 

—It measures simply bookish 
knowledge of the students 

—It does not evaluate all aspects 
of students. 

— It makes students and teachers 
work very hard which tells 
upon their health and sometimes 
creates mental imbalance as 

well 

—It is not reliable as two diifeient 
I examiners would award differ¬ 
ent marks to the same ans¬ 
wer. 

- It does not evaluate true kno¬ 
wledge of the students. 

However, the fact remains that 
despite many defects, we are never 
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disappointed. Today’s examination 
as it is, is useful to a great extent. 
May be, some defects have crept in 
it from time to time and the educa¬ 
tionists are making their efforts to 
rectify its defects. The following 
are some of the suggestions made by 
experts to improve upon the existing 
examination system : 

—External examination be mini¬ 
mized and internal assessment 
and records be made the basis 
of all classification of students 

—The type of questions be modi¬ 
fied, i. e. examination should 
not be merely essay-type, 

- Oral examination should supp¬ 
lement the written ones to 
conduct comprehensive evalu¬ 
ation, 

-Test questions be framed in 
the light of the total curricu¬ 
lum and courses. 

—Examiners need also to be 
selected carefully. Only those 
who teach a particular subject 
be made its examiners. Teachers 
with atleast five years’ experi¬ 
ence be made examiners. 

—There should be a proper 
relationship between education 
and examination which should 
be considered as essential links 
of the same chain. 

—The standard of selecting 
questions need to be made 


clean and objective to every 
teacher to help him frame 
proper questions in his subject 
as also to help every student 
answer them. That is, the ques¬ 
tions ought to be simple, short 
and clear, Complicated ques¬ 
tions need to be excluded. 

—The questions should aim at 
evaluating all relevant content 
knowledge 

Characteristics of an 
Ideal Examination 

It is in fact a difficult problem to 
suggest what makes the best kind of 
examination. Yet, on the basis of 
what has been stated above, it beco¬ 
mes almost obvious that an ideal 
examination should have : 

—-Reliability : It should ward oft' 
the possibility of variation in 
marks obtained by students 
for similar or same answers. 

— Validity : It always measures 
what it seeks to measure. 

— Objectivity : It is not influenced 
by interests, values and attitudes 
of examiners. 

— Comprehensiveness : It evaluates 
the entire curriculum and 
courses. 

—Utility : It is the most useful 
evaluation of a particular 
subject. 
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—Administrability : It is easy to 
be administered. It is advisable 
not to use difficult and compli¬ 
cated type of examination as 
it seeks to defeat its very pur¬ 
pose of evaluating the students. 

—Limited Applicability . It should 
be delimited to the organiza¬ 
tional capacity of an institution. 
This is contrary to what is being 
done now in which there is no 
limit whatsoever. 

It may now be proper to explain the 
term ‘evaluation’. It has not been 
taken to mean the same thing accor¬ 
ding to different opinions now avai¬ 
lable. Clark and Star define it as 
“Evaluation is that decision or ana¬ 
lysis which is derived on the basis of 
student’s knowledge in a particular 
subject”. K. Kshatriya puts it thus: 
“Through Evaluation is achieved a 
complete understanding of any aim, 
action or word”. For example, it is 
most essential for a language teacher 
to know the progress made by his 
students in learning a language and 
this is done quite easily through eva¬ 
luation. In short, to know how far 
particular aims of an educational 
programme have been achieved is 
termed as evaluation. 


Iff I'vnlvtnmi 

—Examine students in their comp¬ 
lete action. 

—Improve the existing examina¬ 
tion system. 

— Judge success and failure of edu¬ 
cational techniques on the basis 
of knowledge of student’s prob¬ 
lems. 

—Impart individual guidance to 
students. 

— Collect relevant information for 
classifying students into diffe¬ 
rent groups. 

(f’l'jecfive Tests 

Simple and short questions are asked 
from the students through these tests 
and they are required to answer these 
questions in a limited time. Being 
objective, these tests prove to be more 
reliable and effective. Teachers and 
examiners can award marks quickly 
and easily in these tests. Thus, besides 
saving time and labour, these tests 
give valid results. Objective type tests 
are also grouped into different cate¬ 
gories. Here are a few illustrations 
which the teachers can use to frame 
their own teacher-made tests in their 
subjects; 


1. Fill m the blank type tests such as 
(i) Ramayana was written by - 

.. was written by Jaishankar Prasad 

(in) A cow gives us sweet 

(iv) Himalaya is situated in the . of 
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Fill in the blanks with adjectives 


.Saree. 


Cat, 


The sky is. 

The lose is. 


3 Write (he names of authors against their books . 

jSoo/r Author 

Gaban . 

Saket . 

Ramayana 


4 Write the names of places against monuments 

Monument Place 

Rajendra Bridge 

Jama Masjid 

Golghar 

Tajmahal 


5 Tiue and False type tests 

Tick true ( -y/ ) or false ( X ) against these statements' 


—Vidyapati IS the most famous Hindi poet. ( ) 

—Gaban is the work of Munshi Premchand. ( ) 

—A cow gives rice. ( ) 

—Red Fort is in Delhi ( ) 

—Saint poet Kabirdas was a Brahmin ( ) 


6 . 


Matching type tests; 

Match the following two lists in their correct order ■ 


Author 

CieattonlBook 


(i) Premchand 

Ansoo , 

(>) 

(li) Goswami Tulsidas 

Meghdoot 

(ii) 

(lii) Kalidas 

Saket 

(lii) 

(iv) Jaishankar Prasad 

Ramayana 

(iv) . 

(v) Maithili Sharan Gupt 

Kaffan 

(V) .. 


Answer 


Goswami Rambalak 
Gian Kunj, DvAhpura 
Samastipur {Bihar) 
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NEWS m VIEWS 


Wliew the 

To SOME 10,000 children in and 
around Compiegne, a small city 80 
kilometres to the north of Paris, the 
heavens above are almost as familiar 
as the world at their feet, reports 
Daniel Behrmau in Unesco Features 
This is because of Rina Singer who, 
for the past four years, has been put¬ 
ting on astronomy shows for schools 
served by the Centre d’Animation 
Culturelle de Compiegne et du Valois. 
This young woman has a vocation 
she wants to initiate primary school 
children into the mysteries of the 
universe. To her, the universe is 
poetry and astronomy, she believes, is 
the key to understanding all the other 
sciences 

CkiMren Mmv Imugmufive 

Recently, visitors had a chance to 
watch her at work at the Groupe 
Scolaire Georges Pompidou on the 
edge of Compiegne As is always the 
case, her show had been requested by 
a teacher. Bernard Minot had pre¬ 
pared his pupils during four hours a 
week for four weeks before Miss 
Singer arrived with her charts, trans¬ 
parencies, teaching apparatus and 
enthusiasm. 


The class was quick, When she asked. 
“Where are we ?”, hands shot up and 
a small blond boy replied: “On earth.” 
When children are not so quick, they 
might reply; “In the classroom”, an 
answer that occasionally comes from 
parents attending Miss Singer’s astro¬ 
nomy shows in the evening She has 
found that primary school children are 
much more likely to use their imagi¬ 
nation than adults or even older child¬ 
ren in secondary school. 

They have to be with Miss Singer. She 
makes a point of always getting the 
children to supply the answers to the 
questions she fires at them. “And 
where are the stars ?” she asked. 
“Everywhere!” said a girl. “Every¬ 
where?” repeated Miss Singer, looking 
at her shoes. “In the sky!” at least 
half-a-dozen children chorused 

That enabled her to lead the class from 
the earth out through the atmosphere 
to the concept of space, the emptiness 
that surrounds things, and to the uni¬ 
verse which contains everything. She 
and the class were now in a spon¬ 
taneous dialogue. 

Astrammkal Numbers 

Once she had put across the idea that 
the sun was a ball of fire, she held up 
a chart covered with two clusters of 
dots. The children tried to guess the 
number in the smaller group of 100 
dots and came fairly close; nearly 
all hit on 1,000 as the number in the 
bigger group. 
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This enabled Miss Singer to go on to 
he idea of a million as a thousand 
housands; then 50 million as the 
Dopulation of France; 4,000 million 
IS the population of the earth; and 
text to the idea of astronomical 
lumbers; the 150 million kilometres 
letween us and the sun, the 38,000 
nillion to the nearest star. 

The children followed her as she ran 
down the scale of size, 

‘What is the smallest thing you 
know?” she asked A microbe a 
virus a speck of dust. Even smaller, 
is the atom, said Miss Singer. “Atoms 
are dangerous,” a child said. “Of 
course not, you’re made of atoms!” 

She began with the simplest atom, 
hydrogen, which has only one electron 
in orbit around its nucleus. She held 
up a short stick there were a million 
million million atoms in that piece of 
wood, the number of grains of sand 
in all the oceans. “But we have many 
times more atoms than that in our 
bodies,” said a child. 

Then, starting with a cloud of hydro¬ 
gen atoms in a nebula she related the 
birth of a star There was motion in 
the cloud, each atom exerting its force 
of attraction. When the atoms met, 
they liberated energy and the result 
was light and heat. She told the child¬ 
ren to press their fingers hard on their 
desks, then bring them up to their 
faces. 



“It’s hot!” said a girl. 

Miss Singer spoke of how stars expl¬ 
oded and showed a transparency of 
the Crab nebula formed when a star 
blew up 1,000 years ago “But they 
had no cameias 1,000 years ago”, 
a child interrupted and obliged Miss 
Singer to explain the speed of light 
and the concept of light years. 

The birth of the solar system brought 
everyone back to the dimensions, of 
the sun and its planets. With a 
planetarium model, she was able to 
show a little boy how the sun is 
brought into eclipse when the moon 
moves between the earth and the 
sun. 

Then the transparencies flashed on 
to the screen: shooting stars, the 
surface of the moon, “earth shine” 
seen by astronauts from the moon, 
the planets and their satellites. Miss 
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Singer Talked not only of the dimen¬ 
sions of our own galaxy but of the 
notion of galaxy clusters before she 
had to stop with a promise to take 
up all the other questions in another 
show later in the year. 

At the end of the show, she was 
exhausted. She admitted that she 
had been working as hard as the 
class, one of the brightest she had 
ever seen. 

Singing the Cosmos 

Miss Singer came to popularizing 
science from the performing arts. 
Born of Hungarian origin in Romania, 
she had moved to Israel with her 
family at an early age and studied 
there, later working as a teacher 
of English, Then seven years ago, 


she decided to drop everything and 
become a Singer. 

To learn her new profession, she 
thought she had to go to France, 
the land of Edith Piaf and Georges 
Brassens In France, she read a 
popular book on astronomy, Red 
Giants and White Dwarfs by Robert 
Jastrow, Director of the Institute 
of Space Studies at nasa in the 
United States. 

That gave her new determination. 
She had always wanted to sing; now 
she wanted to sing about the cosmos. 
She came to Paris where she perfor¬ 
med in a cafe-theatre One of her 
bosses there was Genevieve Bailac, a 
director and playwright who had 
written a hit play, La Famille Hen^- 
andez, some 25 years ago. When 




Mme, Bailac came to Corapiegne 
in 1975 to take over the centre for 
cultural action, she offered Miss 
Singer the job of running programmes 
in music and astronomy. 

At first, Miss Singer decided to sing 
to the children about the cosmos 
But it was too much for such a young 
audience: her class laughed when 
she tried. So she evolved her present 
show which she has presented to 
some 300 classes 

Fourteen Toma Participate 

In 1978, she also put on an Astro¬ 
nomy Festival involving 787 children 
in fourteen towns. Adults participa¬ 
ted as well. On a Saturday night, 
she would set up a telescope in the 
little square outside the cultural 
centre and offer a look at the rings 
of Saturn to one and all During 
the festival, students, with the help 
of appropriate costumes, showed the 
nine planets with their moons and 
the sun. The winning class acted 
out the birth of the sun and the 
solar system, miming the play of 
gravitational forces. The festival, 
whose honorary president was Dr. 
Jastrow, may be a prelude to a rural 
astronomy centre that Miss Singer 
hopes to set up outside Compiegne. 

Although there are no examinations 
in astronomy, the cultural action 
centre ran a contest in connection 
with the festival and the three win¬ 


ners w'ere invited to visit the observ¬ 
atory of Haute Provence in southern 
France Questions tested not only 
their knowledge but their fantasy 
In some cases, they weie a^ked to 
list the number of satellites of each 
planet or to explain why there are 
seasons. In otheis, they could let 
themselves go on such theme as 
“Imagine a conversation between two 
atoms” or “What would you say if 
you had to send a message into space 
defining the earth in a few lines ?” 

Their answers, in many instances, 
supported Miss Singer’s conviction 
that the universe is poetry : 

“Two atoms met. They came from 
different families. 

"The hydrogen atom asked: 'Do 
you want to play with me ?' 

‘‘No, you’re too weak ‘ 

"'Why?’ 

"Because you've only got one elec¬ 
tron.’ 

"Same as you. ” 

‘‘No, I’ve got two.’ 

‘‘The hydrogen atom said to him¬ 
self. 'I’m going to change into hel¬ 
ium right away even if I must kill 
my friend the .star.’ 

“Pie told the helium atom: 

" ‘1’ am a helium atom, I want to 
play with you”, 

‘‘All right’’. 

‘‘So the true helium atom and the false 
helium atom became the best friends 
in the universe”, □ 
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Ssfiitfinn ill Front 

nf ■fi'if)'-'' t’UiiisIrrifffl 

Teachers like parents, should not row 
in fornt of the children. Nor should 
they have too many disagreements in 
the privacy of the staff-room if they 
want strong discipline in their 
schools, reports Richard Garner in 

The Times Educational Supplement 
(15 8.80). 

A united approach on discipline is as 
essential between teachers as it is 
between mothers and fathers, 
according to Mr. Don Venveil, 
assistant education officer (school 
support services) with the ilea. 

Mr. Venveil, writing on juvenile 
delinquency and' staff-room politics 
in the latest issue of the Assistant 
Master and Mistresses Association 
journal Report, says: “Unruly 
behaviour by children is not helped 
by mutual recriminations amongst 
the staff. 

“Where these matters or matters 
concerning curriculum cause the 
sharp dissension that political issues 
can cause, then the aggravation 
within them must be tempered for 
the sake of the influence of the school 
upon its pupils. 

“Similarly politics should take a 
back seat, not the one near the fire. 
The regular picture of teachers 


marching under banners is a distur¬ 
bing one in itself, even if one dis¬ 
counts the amount of activity that 
is diverted by such interests away 
from the enormously taxing duty of 
enabling children to learn”. 

In another article in the same 
magazine, Mr Max Morris, former 
president of the National Union of 
Teachers, argues that the country has 
been “brainwashed” into accepting a 
permanently lower level of educa¬ 
tional provision without understand¬ 
ing its implications. 

Mr. Morris said that even in the 
“good old days” there were few 
local education authorities considere4 
“good” in their book provision 
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Meed 


Firm and consistent discipline com¬ 
bined with a warm, caring atmosphere 
are the keynotes of good special 
education for disturbed children, a 
report published by the Schools 
Council and reported by Diana 
Geddes in The Times, London, states. 

It discusses the results of a three- 
year research project into good practice 
in such “education, funded by a 
£ 60,000 grant from the council and 
carried out by Dr Mary Wilson and 
Mrs. Mary Evans, both former 
inspectors of special education 
with the Inner London Education 
Authority. 

The findings suggest that over the 
past 20 years attitudes towards the 
treatment of disturbed children have 
changed. It was once strongly 
believed that such children needed 
freedom from most rules and restraints, 
the report says. 

Disturbed children were thought 
to have been pushed too hard and 
to need to express repressed anger 
by being aggressive and destructive 
in an untrammelled way. 

There w'ere doubtless some child¬ 
ren of whom that was true, but 
present opinion seemed to be that 
for most of them firm, consistent 


discipline was beneficial, the report 
says Children whose internal lives 
were chaotic were found to benefit 
from calm, orderly and predictable 
living. 

The authors are careful to point 
out, however, that discipline did 
not mean repressive regime with 
emphasis on severe punishment. 
Corporal punishment was used in 
only two of the 114 special schools 
for disturbed children included in 
the survey. 

Rewards such as points, sweets, 
extra pocket money and other special 
treats were used to encourage good 
behaviour more than punishments 
were used to deter bad behaviour, 
Individual counselling was frequent 

It is estimated that one in 10 child¬ 
ren at school could be classified 
as “disturbed”. However, only about 
one in 1,100 are in special schools 
and a further two in 1,000 may be 
in special units or classes for 
disturbed children. 


A Promi's® for 

In India as in most parts of the third 
world, water is literally a matter of 
life and death. Water supply to most 
villages and cities is inadequate Even 
the water that is available is often 
contaminated and a source of disease 
to the people. In India alone, there 
are over 69,600 villages which are 
ptoblem villages, and another two 
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lakh villages where the water supply 
is adequate but open to the risk of 
pollution, 

Since the problem is worldwide, a 
UN confeience in 1976 stated a goal 
of‘Clean water for all by 1990’, A 
UN water conference in 19'7 desig¬ 
nated 1981-1990 to be an Internationa! 
Water Supply and Sanitation Decade. 
During this decade all the countiies 
of the world will try to achieve a 
target of clean and safe drinking 
water for all theii people, establish 
more relevant health sci vices; place 
more emphasis on preventive health 
measures such as sanitation, tiy to 
bring about all-round social and econo¬ 
mic development for the estimated 
1230 million people without adequate 
water supply, and 1350 million people 
without proper sanitation. 


In India at present the budgeted 
provision for water supply and sanita¬ 
tion both in the cential and state 
sectors is barely two per cent of the 
overall plan outlays. It is estimated 
that Rs. 7,000 crores is requiied to 
bring safe drinking water to all villages 
in the next ten )eais. This is an 
immense sum if we take into account 
that only Rs 650 crores was spent on 
this between 1951-79 
India hopes to achieve the following 
targets in the water decade 

- Adequate and safe water lor all 
her villages 

- Complete sewerage and sanitation 
facilities for all her class one cities 
and 50 per cent for class two cities 

- Sanitary toilets foi at least 25 per 
cent of her rural areas, n 

i Small hica, Unicef 
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